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| ba New Hampshire, during the month 

of March, 1924, public attention was 
so centered on “March meeting” and the 
presidential primary, particularly after 
they were over, that when they are de- 
livered for treatment, as per pre-assign- 
ment, to another member of the staff of 
the Granite Monthly there is not much 
left to talk about or write about in this 
department. 

There is always the weather, of course, 
but to report truthfully for the whole 
state under that heading would require 
much space, for the range of conditions 
was from a near blizzard that blocked 
roads, tore down wires and stalled trains 
near the coast, to bare ground, pussy 
willows and early birds in the center of 
the state. 


Ban Motor Trucks 


As we measure the drought in the fall 
by the appearance of the Governor’s proc- 
lamation closing the hunting and fishing 
season, So we measure the progress of 
spring by the appearance of the High- 
way Commissioner’s proclamation, clos- 
ing the roads of the state to heavy trucks. 


This year it was on March 26 that motor’ 


trucks with a gross weight of ovet four 
tons and horse drawn vehicles with a 
gross weight over two and a half tons 
were barred from all trunk lines, cross 
state lines and state aid roads until fur- 
ther notice. 

It had been anticipated that the state 
association of truck owners might test 
in the courts the power to impose such 


a prohibition, or might at least protest 
to the governor and council against it; 
but no such move was made. 

In this connection mention should be 
made of the fact that the New Hamp- 
shire Good Roads Association held its 
annual meeting during the month and 
elected William A. Grover of Dover as 
its president. 

The end of March found nearly 35,000 
automobiles licensed for 1924 in New 
Hampshire, indicating a record-breaking 
year in this respect. It also found Mo- 
tor Commissioners Griffin of New 
Hampshire and Goodwin of Massa- 
chusetts on the verge of war over the 
registration of trucks doing business in 
the two states, but it is not probable 
that either will call out the militia. 

During the month the first maple 
sugar of 1924 vintage came on the mar- 
ket at 80 cents a pound, retail; more 
New Hampshire eggs were reported sold 
on the Boston Market than in any pre- 
vious month, and the milk producers 
were in frequent consultation as to what 
could be done to keep the price of their 
staple from sliding further downward. 


Maximum Water Power 


An important industrial event of the 
month came on the day when the entire 
plant of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company at Manchester, for the first 
time in more than half a century, was 
run entirely by water power.  Thirty- 
two thousand horse power was produced 
by water that day for the company’s uses, 
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the highest maximum on record; and 
4,000 more horse power would have been 
available if it had been needed. The 
total absence of the use of steam for 
power marked an epoch in the history 
of the company, and, it may be hoped, 
in the industrial development of the 
state. Flow of water in the Merrimack 
river on that day revealed power of 
8,000 cubic feet per second. 

In addition to the presidential primary 
and the ‘March meetings” in the towns, 
the cities of Somersworth, Laconia and 
Berlin held their annual elections on 
March 11. Mayors Perkins of Laconia, 
Republican, and Gagne of Somersworth, 
Democrat, were re-elected without op- 
position, but Mayor King of Berlin, 
Democrat, to the surprise of the rest of 
the state, at least, was defeated by a citi- 
zens’ ticket, headed by J. A. Vaillan- 
court, prominent Republican leader of 
that section. 

The usual number of interesting votes 
on various subjects were reported from 
the various town meetings. Claremont, 
for instance, the largest town in the 
state, which several times has refused to 
become a city, voted to attach to itself a 
municipal appurtenance, namely, a police 
commission, if given authority so to do 
by the state legislature of 1925. 

The appropriations made showed no 
diminution in the number of desirable 
things for which aid was given from the 
community treasury, especially in the 
case of the larger towns. 

The tax commissioners toured the 
state during the month, in accordance 
with their annual custom, consulting with 
selectmen and assessors and advising 
them to keep valuations up, and, so far 
as their influence would avail, appropria- 
tions down. The time for returns under 
the new state income tax law was ex- 
tended for a month, the commission at 
the same time indicating that its opera- 
tions promised to be as successful as its 
friends had hoped. 

Major Frank Knox of Manchester 
presented to the public once more his 
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proposition for the abolition of the state 
tax, which failed to meet with favor 
from the legislature of 1923. 


Robbins to Retire 


Rev. Joseph H. Robbins, whose next 
birthday will be his 82nd, and who has 
been the untiring, incorruptible, fearless, 
yet tactful superintendent of Anti-Saloon 
League work in New Hampshire for 
23 years, announced that he would re- 
tire from that position and from active 
work at the next annual meeting of the 
League in May. There are many who 
hope that he will, and some who hope 
that he will not, publish his reminiscences, 
after his retirement. 

Another loss to militant Christianity 
in New Hampshire is the de- 
parture of Rev. Robbins W. Barstow 
from the pastorate of the South Congre- 
gational church in Concord to that of the 
Pilgrim Congregational church in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, where he will make the 
most of his opportunity to influence for 
good the lives of a thousand of college 
boys and girls. 


Fast Dav Proclaimed 

Governor Fred H. Brown, pro- 
claiming Thursday, April 24, as Fast 
Day, said: “The first settlers of New 
England established the custom of set- 
ting aside a day in early spring for the 
spiritual cleansing of the community; for 
the confession of sins, the acknowledge- 
ment of shortcomings, the admonitions 
of the uprighteous; for asking of God 
mercy, forgiveness and succor.” “In 
response to an obvious need” he suggests : 
“let us devote a part of this day to its ob- 
servance in the manner of our fathers, 


by seeking divine guidance in the estab- 


lishment of higher standards for govern- 
ment, for society, for the home, and for 
the individual in every relation of life.” 


But, cheer up! Thomas Costas Metro, 
three years out of Albania, won first 
prize in the original declamation depart- 
ment of the annual prize speaking of the 
public schools in Concord, capital city 


if to sh 














NEW HAMPSHIRE POWER POSSIBILITIES 






Undeveloped Power of the Contoocook River 
By C. O. Foss 
C. E. Member of the Engineering Institute of Canada 


Building Railways in different parts of the United States and Canada 
and lately Chief Engineer of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commis- 


sion—these are some of the chapters in the career of Mr. Foss. 
retired and living in New Hampshire. 


He is now 


If you want his opinion on the possibilities of New Hampshire’s water 


power, read this article. 


HILE there is a large amount of 
undeveloped power on _ other 
streams in the state, | am de- 

voting this article to the Contoocook as 
[ have a closer knowledge of this than 
any other stream in New Hampshire. 

When power was de- 
veloped on this stream 
and at the different 
sites along the Merri- 
mack, there was no 
knowledge of electrici- 
ty as the most flexible 
power conveying agent 
in the world, and the 
industry had to come to 
the power site instead 
of being able to convey 
the power to any other 
more favorable site as 
is the case to-day. 

To-day there is a 
general appreciation of 
the fact that power 
developed on any ordi- 
nary stream is bound 
to fluctutate very wide- 
ly between season of 
freshet and drouth, un- 
less a_ considerable 
amount of storage is provided to regulate, 
so far as may be reasonable, the flow and 
so reduce the fluctuation. 

An attempt has already been made, 
and very nearly succeeded, to commit 
the state to a policy of providing such 
storage for the general benefit of plants 
situated on the lower reaches of the 
stream, so let us first consider the value 





Here He Is! 
All Hail the Man Who 
Can Save Coal 


of the storage alone, which may be pro- 
vided in the Contoocook basin, to the 
plants between Penacook and Lawrence 
inclusive. 

The report of the commission on water 
conservation and water power, of 1917- 
18, shows that there 
may be nine billion 
four hundred and fifty 
million feet of water 
stored in the Contoo- 
cook basin, and assum- 
ing that these reser- 
voirs may be partly fill- 
ed in the Fall for use 
during the low water 
period of one or more 
months in mid-winter, 
and making reasonable 
allowance for loss 
by evaporation, there 
should be an average 
use of ten billion cubic 
feet of stored water 
per year, possible. 

Assuming, that with 
the use of ordinary 
flash boards, the differ- 
ent power plants will 
be able to use practical- 
ly all the water, and that they have an 
over all efficiency of 80%, and further 
assuming that their steam plants burn on 
an average three pounds of coal per k. 
w. h., the stored water would have a 
value of 52,000 tons of coal which at 
$3.36 would equal 10% of the cost 
of the stored water which Mr. Leigh- 
estimated at $397,000 and to 


ton, 
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Cross shows point where Contoocook could be dropped 
107 feet into the Merrimack. 


which I have added 25% for safety. 

So much for the value of the stored 
water for use at the plants now in opera- 
tion. 

But would it not be a great mistake 
to fail to develop all the power possible 
on the Contoocook, not only adding near- 
ly fifty thousand horse power, but there- 
by cutting the cost of the stored water 
in half to the plants now in operation, 
for the use of this stored water at the 
plants that might be added on this stream 
would almost exactly equal the value to 
those below now in operation. That is to 
say, it would equal, in the aggregate 
104,000 tons of coal at a value of only 
$1.68 per ton. 

According to Mr. Leighton’s report 
there are at least five sites where a rea- 
sonable amount of power can be gener- 
erated, and now that electrical science 
has discovered a practical way to oper- 
ate several small plants, automatically, 
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from one central plant, 
there is the more rea- 
son for considering 
the development of the 
smaller units. 

There are two sites 
on the North Branch 
and in both cases there 
is so much storage be- 
hind them compared to 
the drainage area, that 
entire regulation can 
be had the year through. 

Of these, a develop- 
ment at the outlet of 
Island Pond should 
produce 3,400 com- 
mercial h, p. based on 
a load factor of 30%, 
and the other further 
down the North Branch 
should produce 5,000 
h. p. 

At Long Falls, about 
three miles below Hills- 
boro there can be de- 
veloped 5,500 continu- 
ous h. p. during at 
least half of the year, 
and during the other half, when the 
stored water passing this site is not suf- 
ficient to keep the output up to that 
amount, it can be supplemented from one 
of the small plants to be constructed at 
the outlet of the big reservoir on the 
Black Water Branch in Webster. 

There are two sites there, one drawing 
water directly from the reservoir and 
another a little further down the Black 
Water. 

These plants could only be operated 
during about half the year when the 
stored water is being used, as the reser- 
voir is so large, in comparison to the 
drainage area, that the outlet gate would 
have to be kept closed for several months 
to allow the reservoir to fill. 

Finally, the large power possibility of 
the Contoocook is here at Penacook 
where it falls into the Merrimack. 

At present the small factories here are 
only using about 3,000 commercial h. p. 
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and they cannot use 
any more without re- 


arranging all their 
canals and power 
plants which would 


cost much more than 
to purchase additional 
electric power from 
the development. 

It is entirely feasa- 
ble to carry the whole 
river across the sand 
plain just south of 
Penacook Village in a 


timber lined canal 
and drop into the 
Merrimack; a fall 


which would average 
through the working 
day, 107 feet. 

This would develop 
about 37,000 commercial h. p. on a load 
factor of 30%, during at least half the 
year and for what the stored water 
would fall to make up during the other 
half, sufficient power could be borrowed 
from the small plants on the Blackwater 
to make up the difference, the same as 
proposed above in the case of the plant 
at Long Falls. 

After supplying the plants here with 
as much power as they are able to develop 
and that for all the year, as now they 
have to burn more or less coal during 
the low water periods, there would be 
left at least 33,000 commercial h. p. 

The two small plants at Webster, in 
addition to supplying the deficiency at 
Long Falls and Penacook would produce, 
during the half year when the stored 
water is being drawn, 2,500 continuous 
h. p. during the half year, or an average 
of 1,250 h. p. for the whole year. 


POWER POSSIBILITIES 


This shows 






the Contoocook in one of its annual 
wasteful moods. 


The total cost of these plants, includ- 
ing one-half of the storage and with lib- 
eral allowance for dealing with any 
claims on the property and sites taken, 
would not exceed six million dollars, 
being about $125 per h. p. This is com- 
parable with the largest power develop- 
ment in the world to date. The Queens- 
town-Chippawa development at Niagara 
Falls for the 600,000 h. p. there, when 
fully installed, will cost over $130 per 
h. p. 

Having shown, as I believe, not only 
the advisability of developing all the pos- 
sible storage in the Contoocook basin, 
but of developing all the power possibili- 
ties of the stream, the question arises as 
to who is to develop the power and what 
can be accomplished with it if it is de- 
veloped. 

As electricity has come to be practical- 
ly as much a necessity in modern civilized 
life as roads, bridges, water supply and 


THEN, TO RECAPITULATE 


Plant at Island Pond on North Branch 
Plant near Hillsboro on North Branch 
Plant at Long Falls 

Two small plants at Webster 

Main development at Penacook 


Total 





3400 Commercial h. p. 
5000 Commercial h. p. 
5500 Continuous h. p. 
1250 Continuous h. p. 
33000 Commercial] h, p. 


48150 
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sewers, and as the public has, for the 
most part, taken over these  utilies 
and is supplying itself with service 
from them, I can see no_ reason 
why it may not consistently supply it- 
self with electricity; for if it is consid- 
ered advisable for the state to provide 
storage for the use of plants now 
in operation, the development of the 
power would only be an enlargement of 
the same function. 

Assuming, for-the sake of argument, 
that the state should develop this very 
considerable amount of power, then at 
the low rate of interest which the state 
has to pay, 10% on the capital cost would 
cover all overhead, including interest, 
sinking fund, depreciation reserve and 
operation. This would mean a cost of 
$12.50 per h. p. year during the 30 year 
period of amortizing the bonds after 
which the cost would be less than half 
this, at the power house, when the full 
capacity of the plant is employed. 

With this amount of power in the 
hands of the state I can see two very 
important things which could be accom- 
plished. There are a considerable number 
of small towns in the central and south- 
ern part of the state which have small lo- 
cal plants partly driven by water and part- 
ly by steam, but practically all of them of 
such cost for power, operation and over- 
head, as to make the cost to the consumer 
so high that only a minimum of current 
is used. 

With power production centralized as 
proposed above, and at such low cost, it 
could be transmitted to these various 
towns and sold to the municipalites at a 
price that would enable the local distribu- 
tion and sale at a price that would great- 
ly increase the consumption, and as the 
consumption increased the cost would 
automatically decrease, thus giving the 
consumer the advantage of a much wider 
use at no greater cost than he is paying 
for his barest necessity. 

Perhaps, more important than this, it 
would, by means of the transmission lines 
to these various places, enable the fairly 
general distribution of light and power 
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to the farmers, and to no class would it 
be a greater boon. 

The generation and transmission of 
electricity by the state would be no un- 
tried experiment, as the Province of On- 
tario has been doing this for nearly 15 
years, and the maritime provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have 
adopted the same general policy. 

The arrangement in Ontario is prac- 
tically a partnership between a commis- 
sion appointed by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment and over 300 municipalities and 
townships, by which, the Hydro Com- 
mission develops and transmits current 
to the different municipalities, at cost, 
which in turn distributes and sells the 
same, at cost to the consumers, only in 
the case of rural lines for the accomo- 
dation of the farmers which the com- 
mission handle themselves, and this is 
considered so important that the gov- 
ernment aids in the construction of such 
lines. 

In this connection I may be permitted 
to quote from an address delivered, a 
few months ago, by Sir Adam Beck the 
chairman of the Ontario Hydro Com. 
mission. 

“T would like here to make a brief ref- 
erence to some of the results achieved by 
the Hydro, in bringing to small com- 
munities and to individual farmers the 
inestimable advantages of electrical ser- 
vice. 

In no way is the difference between 
private and public ownership of elec- 
trical ‘ utilities more strikingly shown 
than in a comparison of the services ren- 
dered to the smaller communities and 
rural districts. 

The difficulties of electrification of 
country districts are universally recog- 
nized. Generally speaking, from the 
view point of the central station this class 
of consumer is unprofitable. Only a 
small return can be secured on any capi- 
tal invested. The operating costs, due 
to the distance to be covered are exces- 
sive. The load per mile of distribution 
is small—compare for instance, the num- 
ber of services connected in a mile of 
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city streets and to a mile of rural line. 

In spite of handicaps inherent in rural 
distribution of electrical energy, the Hy- 
dro Electric Power Commission has 
made substantial progress in this depart- 
ment of its activities. Its first rural lines 
were built in 1912—the total mileage of 
rural lines at present operated by the 
Commission is 835 miles, giving electrical 
service to about 13,500 customers. 

Although the aggregate load, distrib- 
uted to the rural dwellers, is, and must 
always be, but a relatively small propor- 
tion of the energy distributed, by the 
Hydro, its influence upon the economic 
life of the Province of Ontario will 
doubtless be far reaching and is already a 
factor of importance. Agriculture still 
ranks as the most important of our in- 
dustries and in these days with farm 
labor scarce and expensive, anything 
that takes its place is a great help to the 
farmer, for, as is universally acknowl- 
edged, upon him in the last analysis rests 
the prosperity and welfare of the com- 
munity. 

Hitherto the rural resident has thought 
chiefly of electrical service in connection 
with lighting, but his greater need is 
for convenient power. The appliances 
that are helpful to the city dweller, such 
as washing machines, irons, fans, etc., are 
of even greater help to the farmer’s wife; 
but, in addition, the farmer can make use 
of a large number of devices which are 
even more labor saving than those used 
in the city, such, for example, as water 
pumps, cream separators, churns, milk- 
ing machines and all machinery usually 
worked by man or other power. These 
can all be worked by quite small motors. 

“Where larger capacity electrical ser- 
vice can economically be installed, addi- 
tional machinery for which the farmer 
usually employs auxiliary power, can be 
operated electrically. Such machinery, 
for example, as buzz and drag saws, 
choppers, root pulpers, ensilage cutting 
boxes and threshers, can also be operated 
electrically.” 


‘All the above applies with equal force 
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to the rural districts of New Hampshire. 

Quoting still further from Sir Adam. 

“As typical of the charges that obtain, 
it may be stated that for the class known 
as “light farm service” which includes 
the lighting of farm buildings, power for 
miscellaneous small equipment, power for 
single-phase motors not to exceed three 
horse power demand, or for an electrical 
range the range and motors not being 
used simultaneously, the monthly charge 
would be from $6.00 to $8.00. For 
“heavy farm service,” which includes in 
addition to the above, power for motors 
up to five-horse power demand and elec- 
tric range, or ten-horse power motor 
without electric range, the monthly 
charge would be from $17.00 to $19.00. 

“If the distribution of electrical energy 
in Ontario had been in the hands of 
private corporations most of the thou- 
sands of customers in rural Ontario, in- 
cluding the smaller towns and villages 
to whom the Hydro now distributes elec- 
tricity, would still be without the benefits 
of electrical service. Except where 
heavy loads are obtainable—as for ex- 
ample in the irrigation districts of Cali- 
fornia—the rural consumer is usually un- 
profitable and companies will not con- 
sider extending their lines to such cus- 
tomers. 

“The policy of the Commission has 
been, and is, to give the widest distribu- 
tion of power consistent with limitin 
costs. ; 

The energies of its engineers have 
been directed to ascertaining the most 
economical methods of rural distribution. 
Much pioneer work has already been un- 
dertaken and the results achieved have 
more than justified the efforts.” 

I have quoted at length from the ad- 
dress of Sir Adam Beck because he 
speaks with entire knowledge and author- 
ity and his statements can not be success- 
fully questioned. 

If it is thought that I have devoted un- 
due length to the agricultural phase of 
this question I can only say that I deem 
it of the utmost importance, 
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In giving a brief history of the On- 
tario publicly owned and operated hydro 
electric system and its achievements I 
shall use facts taken from different 
sources; some from public statements of 
Sir Adam Beck, some from a report 
made by Judson King, director of the 
National Popular Government league of 
Washington, D. C., but all the rates 
given are taken from the annual reports 
of the Commission. 

In 1900 some hard-headed business 
men in southwestern Ontario got to- 
gether and after due consideration de- 
cided that they ought to be able to get 
light and power cheaper than the private 
corporations were supplying it, 10 cents 
being about the average price. 

A few days later a large delegation 
from several municipalities appeared at 
Toronto, the capital of Ontario, and laid 
their case before Premier Ross who 
promised support. 

They did not ask for government own- 
ership, they did ask for a bill to enable 
the interested municipalities to enquire 
into the supply and distribution of elec- 
trical energy. The bill passed, the cities 
appoint a commission of four able 
business men and an _ engineer. In 
1906 this commission made a report of 
so conclusive a character that it revolu- 
tionized the thinking of progressive On- 
tario business men and became the basis 
of the Act of 1906. On this and subse- 
quent additions and amendments Hydro 
is founded. 
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The story of the phenominal growth 
of hydro service is told in a single para- 
graph. 

1910 the commission sold 750 h. p. to 
10 municipalities. 

1915 the commission sold 104,000 h. p. 
to 112 municipalites & 18 townships 
having 120,000 consumers. 

1921 the commission sold 305,000 h. p. 
to 234 municipalites & 44 townships 
having 265,000 consumers. 

1922 the commission sold 544,000 h. p. 
to 242 municipalites & 74 townships 
having 335,000 consumers. 

At present the commission and the 
various municipalities and townships 
have an investment of about two hundred 
and fifty million dollars. 

There has been no confiscation; no 
electrical company has been arbitrarily 
forced out of business. Provision was 
made in the Act whereby the Hydro Com- 
mission could take any such company, 
either at a price agreed upon between the 
interested parties, or, failing to agree 
then by arbitration and all but two private 
companies, one in Hamilton and one in 
Ottawa, have been taken over and prac- 
tically all by agreement between the in- 
trested parties. 

While this brief history of the incep- 
tion and growth of the publicly owned 
Hydro power in Ontario may not be par- 
ticularly interesting to the readers of this 
article, I feel sure the prices at which the 
municipalities are able to sell light and 
power will be quite interesting. 





Municipality 
Population 


Transmission 
distance in 


miles 


per K.W.H. 


Residence 
Commercial 
service in 
dollars per 
h. p. year 


Power 





Toronto 
Hamilton 
Ottawa 
London 
Windsor 
Brantford 
Kitchner 
Peterborough 
St. Catherines 
Guelph 18,027 
Niagara Falls 15,895 
Galt 13,332 
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21,439 
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I have selected, at random, seven 
towns in this state with population rang- 
ing from 500 to 10,000 and compared 
the rates for light with seven Ontario 
towns of practically the same popula- 
tion, selected at random. 
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considerable percentage of the people as 
to whether the proposition was sound. 
Between 1908 and 1910 the people of 
twenty-nine municipalities installed hydro 
by an average vote of three to one. By 
1912 the municipalities were voting for 





td 
E 


1 


ity or town 


nN. H. 


= 


Population 


Antrim-Bennington 
Bethlehem 18 
Bradford 15 
Canaan-Enfield 16 
Derry 11.26 
Franklin 12.5 


Laconia 


6,318 
10,897 _ . 

In 1921 the Concord Electric Co. sold 
4,310,342 K. W. H. for $246,426.93. In 
1921 the city of Kitchner with practically 
the same population as Concord, sold 15,- 
388,795 K. W. H. for $204,635.53, about 
three and six tenths as much current for 
83% of the cost. 

I could go on multiplying comparisons 
but that would be useless. 

As to the matter of taxes; nearly every 
one in this country thinks that it would 
be impossible to supply electricity at such 
low rates unless the people are paying 
heavy additional taxes to make up for 
what is lost because the municipal power 
commissions only pay a small amount of 
taxes. This is not so, in fact taxes are 
lowered because municipal lighting and 
power cost far less under the new sys- 
stem. 





However, if Hydro had paid taxes in 
Toronto in 1921 the same as a private 
corporation, it would have added 43.7 
cents to the yearly expense of each do- 
mestic user and $1.53 for each commer- 
cial user. But since the average domes- 
tic user saves $35.67 and each commer- 
cial user $186.99 every year, one hears 
nothing about TAXES in Ontario. 

Each municipality takes a vote to de- 
termine whether it will go into the 
partnership and take current from the 
Hydro Commission, and at the start 
there was some doubt in the minds of a 


ity or town 
in Ontario 


Population 
Rate per 
K. W. H. 
in cents 


Mitchell 
Ayr 
Ailsa Craig. 
Hespeller 
Ingersoll 
Collingwood 
Woodstock 





1,699 
917 
547 

2,853 

5,253 

6,237 

10,164 


RNNYANS 
&NIANOON 
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hydro at the rate of six to one; since then 
it has been installed by an average vote 
of fourteen to one, and in many places a 
unanimous vote, and let it be remem- 
bered that bankers and business men have 
votes as well as poorer people. 

Governor Smith of New York in his 
last message to the Legislature urged the 
passing of legislation enabling the state 
to develop the water powers for the use 
of the people, and in a letter to a party 
in this city received a few days ago, he 
wrote that he is preparing such a bill and 
hopes to get it passed. 

Referring to the super power scheme, 
in his message, he said that he is not op- 
posed to it but that he is in favor of, first, 
developing the power in their own state, 
a proposition which I hope will appeal to 
the people of this state. 

All the figures which I have used in 
connection with storage and power pos- 
sibilities of the Contoocook are based on 
estimates, and while I believe them to be 
conservative, they are, of course, open 
to question and criticism. But the figures 
representing what has been, and is being 
done, in Ontario are based on actual 
facts, the correctness of which can be 
readily proved. 

Finally, if anyone asks whether the 
people of this state can secure rates ap- 
proximating those in Ontario the answer 
1S 


IT’S UP TO THEM © 











THE FLUME IN WINTER 





By Rev. Hersert J. Foote 


Most of us know the Flume in summer but Mr. Foote, a pastor in Lin- 


MONG the scenic wonders of 
New Hampshire, with the ex- 
ception of the Profile, none de- 
serves greater popular favor than the 
well known Flume. This natural 
phenomenon is located in the heart of 
the White Mountain Section, in the 
Franconia range 
and is the objective 
of tens of thou- 
sands of Summer 
pilgrims in search 
of the beautiful. 

This narrow 
gorge is about a 
half a mile in length 
and is easily ac- 
cessible from the 
the state highway. 

The Flume has 
been known to the 
white man for more 
than a _ hundred 
years, Or more ac- 
curately speaking, 
to the white 
woman—for this 
great asset to New 
Hampshire’s _ tour- 
ist business was 
discovered by an 
old woman who 
lived in a cabin not 
far from what is 
now the entrance to the Flume. 

It is related that the old lady went 
in search of berries and lost her way. 
While she was “lost” she “found” 
the Flume, and when her rescuers 
came she told them of the wonderful 
chasm she had seen, containing a 
beautiful river and cascade. 

While great numbers of people 
visit the Flume from June to No- 
vember, probably less than a hun- 
dred people look upon it with all its 





coln, N. H., gets part of his inspiration from it in winter. 
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impressiveness and grandeur 
held in the grip of winter. 

Recently two small parties from the 
Lincoln Hotel made a trip on snow- 
shoes,’ and they were high in their 
praise of the great Summer attraction 
as one of the best thrillers for winter 
activities. 

During the win- 
ter months the 
great ravine gets 
very little warm 
sunshine and con- 
sequently but lit- 
tle snow melts 
during the entire 
winter season. 

What is 
more impressive 
than the snow 
piled high over the 
famous “board- 
walk” is the ice 
covering the walls 
of the gorge, in 
many places more 
more than two feet 
thick. The color 
effect of this ice is 
wonderful ; here the 
glint of light am- 
ber; there the rich 
tints of copper. 
The formations 
wierd and _ fan- 


even 


everywhere appear 
tastic. 

As one stands surrounded by this 
miracle of nature he is impressed by 
the handiwork of the Creator. The 
White Mountains possess many beau- 
ties for the tourist traveling in his 
automobile, but for a trip that will 
write itself indelibly upon one’s mind 
he needs but to visit “The Flume in 
Winter,” and bring along his snow- 
shoes and skis. 
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AUNT ESTHER’S DOORSTONE 


By Heten F. McMILiLIn 


e HIS,” said Mr. Nichols, tapping 
the solid slab of stone on which 


we sat, “was Aunt Esther’s 
doorstone. You remember about Aunt 
Esther, don’t you? Her house was the 
one on the west hillside of the Sharon 
valley; out beyond all the other houses, 
even in the days when Sharon was in 
its prime and now—well, when I took 
the old stone away and brought it down 
here—that was near on to thirty years 
ago—the sheep were running through 
the ruins of the old house. I saw the 
hole in the door frame made by a bullet 
from an old gun we boys were cleaning 
one day on the old doorstone. I suppose 
now the doorframe itself has gone and 
only the overgrown cellar hole is left. 
Strange how the old town has disap- 
peared——” 

There was silence for a moment, the 
silence which always meant that the old 
man was living over the days of his 
boyhood. Down the street a few houses 
a big touring car slid up to the curb. 
A group of laughing young people got 
out. Our host nodded in their direc- 
tion. 

“They'd think life was pretty hard on 
them—those boys and girls—if they had 


to face one half the hardships Aunt 
Esther and her folks faced backed in 
the pioneer days in Sharon. It was all 
wilderness when Aunt Esther’s father 
came out to build his home. He cut 
down trees and cleared a little piece of 
land of stones for farming, and built 
himself a house. And when the house 
was finished he took his oxen and went 
up the mountain and hauled down this 
stone to put in front of the door. It 
lay there nearly one hundred years, I 
suppose. [It was cool with the hill 
shadows in the morning and the dew 
clung long to the grass that grew be- 
side it. From it one looked over the 
peaceful valley, full of properous farms 
in those days, to the grand old shoulder 
of Monadnock. And _ while Aunt 
Esther lived, all the important things of 
the household were done on that door- 
stone.” 

Mr. Nichols leaned back in his chair. 
From his tone and the look in his clear 
blue eyes we knew that we were at the 
beginning of a half-hour of reminis- 
cences. We sat quiet and waited, 
watching the thin smoke curl up from 
his pipe. , 

“All the important things of the 
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household were done on that doorstone,” 
he repeated. “Aunt Esther dried her 
milk pans here and churned her butter. 
We boys used to sit sprawled on the 
grass beside the stone and lay out our 
tackle and plan our day’s fishing. This 
was where neighbors stopped for a bit 
of friendly gossip. And time and time 
again we've had the old dog out here 
whimpering and whining with his nose 
full of hedgehog quills which we had to 
pull out carefully and painfully.” 
“There couldn’t be a better chronicle 
of Sharon than the stories which have 
been told on this stone. They have all 
been forgotten, of course—nearly so. 
The stone doesn’t hold any trace of 
them any more than it holds the sun- 
light that used to rest so warm upon it. 
But the sun and wind weather the rock, 
and it seems to me sometimes that the 
life which has poured across Aunt 
Esther’s doorstone has left its impress 
too. Evening after evening I sit out 
here alone, thinking, and it is as though 
the folk of Sharon came and sat with 


me here just as they used to in the days 
I remember. 

“There is old Jo Barnes, for instance. 
Soft spoken, mild if ever man was mild. 
Looked most of the time as though he 
were afraid to call his soul his own. 


Stooped just a bit. 
scraggly gray hair. But he was no 
man’s fool. They never tired of tell- 
ing, when a group of men gathered on 
the old doorstone, of the time when Jo 
Barnes was called to testify against the 
proprietor of Holmes’ Tavern who was 
accused of selling distilled liquor when 
the law permitted only fermented 
liquor to be sold. 

“The lawyer was having a hard pull 
with the case. The townspeople were 
inclined to feel that the law was an in- 
fringement on their rights and freedom 
anyway. Witness after witness was 
called, men who were known to fre- 
quent the Tavern and even indulge a bit 
freely on election day or town meeting 
day or some special occasion like that. 
But not one of them had, according to 


Had square-cut, 
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his testimony, ever bought a drink of 
anything at the Tavern. When he came 
to Jo Barnes, the lawyer’s face brighten- 
ed a little. Here was a half-scared little 
fellow he ought to be able to bully into 
telling the truth. 

“ “What is your name?’ he growled. 

“*Joseph Barnes, sir, Joseph Barnes.’ 
The tone of Jo’s reply was so low and 
mild as to be almost inaudible. 

“Where do you live?’ 

““In Sharon, sir. In Sharon.’ Again 
an almost terror stricken note in the 
reply. 

“The lawyer glared and used his most 
ferocious tone on his next question. 

“*Well, Mr. Barnes, did you ever 
drink anything at Mr. Holmes’ Tavern? 

“*Yes, sir. Frequently, quite fre- 
quently.’ 

“The lawyer could scarcely conceal 
his eagerness. The tavern keeper looked 
worried. The room was very still. 

“Now, Mr. Barnes,’ said the lawyer, 
‘think carefully and tell the jury just 
what it was that you had to drink at Mr. 
Holmes’ Tavern.’ 

Jo’s expression did not change. He 
looked mildly and earnestly at the jury. 

“Well,” he said, stroking his chin 
meditatively, ‘Well, it might have been 
rum; it might have been whiskey; it 
might have been cider. I ain’t positive. 
I don’t charge my mind with so small 
a matter.’ 

“He was always like that, quiet and 
mild, but you couldn’t get the better of 
him for quick wit.” 

Mr. Nichols chuckled a bit at the 
memory, then resumed his story. 

“When I think of o!ld Jo Barnes I 
always see him standing stoop-shoul- 
dered and quiet beside the old door- 
stone, watching us boys skinning wood- 
chucks. He liked to talk to us, and he 
never bothered us by asking embarras- 
sing questions about our progress in 
school. What he wanted to know was 
how many of the boys we could ‘throw.’ 

““When I was your age,’ he’d say, ‘I 
could throw every boy my size in town 
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“Then he’d tell us for the thousandth 
time about the night he ‘threw’ the store- 
keeper bully down in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, that. winter when he went down 
from Sharon on a big logging job. 

“We waited till the customers was 
all gone. Then the big storekeeper took 
me into the back room. He was in his 
shirtsleeves. I had on my great coat. 
He looked at me kind of insolent and 
says, ‘I can throw you once a minute 
all night.’ And I didn’t say nothing, but 
just waited. He came at me, and I laid 
him on his back. He got up, and I laid 
him on his back a second time. He got 
up again, claimed he slipped, so I laid 
him on his back a third time. He got 
up and looked me over. ‘Got any more 


fellows like you be up in New Hamp- 
shire?’ he says, ‘Well,’ I says, sort of 
quietlike, ‘up in New Hampshire I am 
only just a titman; but I seem to be the 
bully in Massachusetts. 

“The memory of that scrap meant a 
lot to Jo. 
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“Jo and his brother Warren have sat 
often and spun yarns on this doorstone. 
Uncle Sammy Jewett, Jo McCoy, Gun- 
lock Evans—they all come back when I 
sit here thinking in the evening. The 
things they talked about were small 
matters—crops and neighborhood news 
for the most part. I can remember, for 
instance, what a stir there was when 
Uncle Bill Livingston went on one of his 
infrequent trips to New Ipswich to buy 
goods for his store down to the 
‘Wharfin.’ It seemed an event in those 
days, and the little store was quite the 
most important enterprise in the village. 
But the other day when I| got a chance 
to look over some of Uncle Bill Living- 
ston’s old bills for the store I found 
none of them totalling more than four- 
teen or fifteen dollars. Folks didn’t buy 
much in those days—either to eat or to 
wear—they raised what they needed 
themselves. 

“Uncle Bill Livingston came seldom 
if ever to Aunt Esther’s doorstone. | 
remember him better in the clean little 
house with the neat garden down close 
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by the store. That house was a marvel 
to us school children because it had run- 
ning water before any other house in 
town. I often think that it must have 
been hard for Uncle Bill Livingston’s 
wife, the way we tracked mud through 
her clean kitchen to get a drink of water 
on our way home from school. But when 
I see her in my memory she is always 
smiling in kindly welcome. 

“Uncle Ely was another person who 
didn’t get around to Aunt Esther’s very 
often; and Aunt Luce never came. She 
was too lame and too lazy. But sitting 
on the doorstone on a summer after- 
noon we could look down across the 
fields and see them both outside their 
little farmhouse, Uncle Ely vigorous and 
full of boisterous good spirits going 
briskly to and fro and now and then 
stopping to throw a stick at Ashes, the 
dog; Aunt Luce, limping slightly and 
moving slowly just a few steps behind 
him as though she were keeping near 
to prevent him from miscalling people’s 
names. A cloud of dust along the 
road—the doctor’s carriage passing. 
And even from Aunt Esther’s 
doorstone two miles away it seemed as 
though we could hear Uncle Ely’s hearty 
—There goes Grab Cutter!’ and Aunt 
Luce’s soft, complaining correction, 
‘Doctor Cutter.’ Uncle Ely’s habit of 
nicknames was a great trial to his wife. 
It developed into a kind of game which 
Uncle Ely played with great zest. 
‘There’s Mailbags coming now,’ he’d 
say, with a broad wink behind Aunt 
Luce’s back. ‘Miss Barnes’ would come 
the inevitable soft-spoken murmur from 
Aunt Luce. And Uncle Ely would go 
off into gales of laughter. 

“Aunt Luce was one of the best souls 
ever lived, but she had one besetting sin, 
curiosity. One of the memories I 
chuckle over most even now is of the 
afternoon when the Taggart girls tried 
to keep from telling Aunt Luce what was 
in the covered pail they had with them. 
You could see her eyes fasten on that 
mysterious pail just as soon as it came 
in sight. But she waited for someone 
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to tell her about it. She asked the girls 
how their mother was and how much 
eggs were selling for in Peterborough. 
Then casually her eyes dropped to the 
pail. 

“*You may be going over to Uncle 
Jo’s with a setting of eggs,’ she said 
hopefully. 

“No the girls were not going to Uncle 
Jo’s. 

“Aunt Luce 
Down in the 
cool grass Aunt 
Esther’s boy 
and I wriggled 
our bare feet 
delightedly and 
dug our elbows 
intoeachother’s 
sides. Aunt 
Luce went 
placidly on. She 
inquired about 
Aunt Ca’line’s 
rheumatism 
and the new 
baby at Cousin 
Jim’s. Then for 
a second time 
she looked at 
the pail. 

““You may 
have some balls 
of butter for 
Uncle Tom- 
my’s folks?’ 2. 

“No the girls a 
did not have 4» 
butter 
pail. I put my 
fist into my 
mouth to keep from laughing aloud. 
But Aunt Luce was by no means beaten 
yet. Her conversation flowed along 
smoothly another five minutes. Had 
Cousin Sally written yet? Was Aunt 
Mary feeling better than she did in the 
spring? At last the Taggart girls made 
a move as though to go along. Aunt 
Luce shot her last bolt. 

“What did you say you had in your 


looked disappointed. 
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pail?’ she said innocently. And 
found out.” 

There was a long silence on the old 
doorstone. Dusk was falling. The 
coals of Mr. Nichol’s pipe glowed and 
died down regularly in the gloom. A 
wind stirred the trees, just the faintest 
suggestion of the coming on of autumn. 

“Getting a trifle chilly out here,’ said 
our host, but he made no motion to get 
up. We sat quiet also and waited. 

“It wasn't 
always summer 
on Aunt Es- 
ther’s  door- 
stone. Some- 
times the snow 
lay piled four 
or five feet 
deep upon it. 
It was pretty 
deep the night 
of Si Brackett’s 
kitchen junket. 
I 1emember. I 
had a_ great 
time that night. 
Everyone came 
to those parties 
and everyone 
joined in the 
dancing. There 
was cider and 
doughnuts in 
plenty and 
popcorn piled 
in a great heap 
about three 
foot high. It 
was well after 
midnight when 
we danced the Devil’s Dream. And 
then I persuaded a little red cheek- 
ed girl I thought a lot of to let 
me take her home up to Aunt Esther’s 
where she was staying that night. It 
was two miles and more from Si Brack- 
ett’s to Aunt Esther’s, two miles of 
pretty heavy going, too, in that weather. 
And then I had two miles more to go 
before I got home. It would take a 


she 
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darn pretty woman to make me walk 
that far to-day. But I tell you when 
the little red-cheeked girl and I stood 
on Aunt Esther’s doorstone under the 
cool light of the moon | wished with all 
my heart that the distance had jbeen 
twice as great. I don’t forget how she 
looked standing there with the light of 
the doorway behind her, nor how lighter 
than air my feet were as I stepped off 
the doorstone and started off home- 
wards.” 

Mr. Nichols knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe and rose from his chair. He 
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stood for a moment on the edge of the 
stone and ran his cane against the rough 
edge. 

“The masons who put it in place 
wanted to smooth the edges a bit, but 
I would not let them,” he said. “I told 
them it wouldn’t hurt them any to leave 
it as it was and I wanted it that way. 
You see I wanted it to be just like it 
was when Aunt Esther’s father hauled 
it down from the mountain to be the 
doorstone of his home. 

“All the important things of the 
household were done on this stone.” 





THREE FAVORITE STORIES 


oF Mrs. GertruDeE M. CALDWELL, LEGISLATURE, 1923. 


HEN Mrs. Gertrude M. Cald- 

\\ well of Portsmouth was in the 

House of Representatives last 

session her colleagues found her a 

“good fellow.” She is not only well 

versed in the political game but she 
can spin a jolly yarn, 
even if the joke is on 
herself. In her cam- 
paigning last year 
she found herself in 
many amusing situa- 
tions and had numer- 
ous experiences which 
she will never forget. 
One of her three 
favorite stories is 
about an_ old-time 
party leader in the 
city of Portsmouth 
who got up to ad- 
dress an _ audience. 
He wished to impress 
upon his hearers the 
fact that he was a na- 


Another story Mrs. Caldwell tells 
is of a trip into a rural district of her 
community. “I stopped at a country 
grocery store,” she said, “and inquired 
of a boy if his father was in.” 

“You'll find Dad down in the pig- 

gery,” the lad replied. 
“Then, as I started 
in the direction indi- 
cated, he shouted to 
me as an after- 
thought, ‘But you can 
tell Dad ’cause he’s 
got a hat on.” 

Mrs. Caldwell’s 
third favorite yarn 
is about an old fellow 
down in Portsmouth 
who was rather illit- 
erate. He purchased 
a black Cheviot suit, 
the addition to his 
wardrobe being quite 
an event in the old 
man’s life. One of his 





tive of Portsmouth and 
therefore especially en- 
titled to their support. 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men,” he shouted, “I was born in 
Portsmouth, and, in fact, I was al- 
ways born there.” Mrs. Caldwell 
laughingly says: “It’s just the same 
with me.” 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Caldwell 


friends, having heard 
of the plunge, con- 
gratulated him on 
his purchase. 

“And what kind of a suit did you 
buy, Jim?” his friend inquired. 

“Oh, I bought me one of them black 
celluloid ones. They’re just the thing 
to wear on a hot day. —L. M.A. 
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TO CELIA 


BEN JOHNSON 


1573-1637 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
And I: will pledge with mine: Not so much honouring thee 

Or leave a kiss. but in the cup As giving it a hope that there 
And I'll not look for wine. It could not wither’d be; 


The thirst that from the soul doth rise But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
Doth ask a drink divine; And sent’st it back to me; 


But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
I would not change for thine. Not of itself but thee! 


DEPARTURE 


By. CovENTRY PATMORE 


1823-1896 


It was not like your great and gracious ways! 
Do you, that have naught other to lament, 
Never, my Love, repent 

Of how, that July afternoon, 

You went, 

With sudden, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye, 

Upon a journey of so many days 

Without a single kiss, or a good-bye? 

I knew, indeed, that you were parting soon; 
And so we sate, within the low sun’s rays, 

You whispering to me, for your voice was weak, 
Your harrowing praise. 

Well, it was well 

To hear you such things speak, 

And I could tell 

What made your eyes a growing gloom of love, 
As a warm South-wind sombres a March grove. 
And it was like your great and gracious ways 
To turn your talk on daily things, my Dear, 
Lifting the luminous, pathetic lash 

To let the laughter flash, 

Whilst I drew near, 

Because you spoke so low that I could scarcely hear. 
But all at once to leave me at the last, 

More at the wonder than the loss aghast, 

With huddled, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye, 

And go your journey of all days 

With not one kiss, or a good-bye, 
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GRIEVE NOT, LADIES 
By ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 


Contemporary 


Oh, grieve not, Ladies, if at night 

Ye wake to feel your beauty going. 
It was a web of frail delight, 

Inconstant as an April snowing. 


In other eyes, in other lands, 

In deep fair pools, new beauty lingers, 
But like spent water in your hands 

It runs from your reluctant fingers. 


Ye shall not keep the singing lark 

That owes to earlier skies its duty. 
Weep not to hear along the dark 

The sound of your departing beauty. 


The fine and anguished ear of night 

Is tuned to hear the smallest sorrow, 
Oh, wait until the morning light! 

It may not seem so gone tomorrow! 


But honey-pale and rosy-red! 

Brief lights that made a little shining! 
Beautiful looks about us shed 

They leave us to the old repining. 


Think not the watchful dim despair 

Has come to you the first, sweet-hearted ! 
For oh, the gold in Helen’s hair! 

And how she cried when that departed! 


Perhaps that one that took the most, 
The swiftest borrower, wildest spender, 
May count, as we would not, the cost— 
And grow more true to us and tender. 


Happy are we if in his eyes 
We see no shadow of forgetting. 
Nay—if our star sinks in those skies 
We shall not wholly see its setting. 


Then let us laugh as do the brooks 
That such immortal youth is outs, 
If memory keeps them for our looks 
As fresh as are the spring-time flowers. 


Oh, grieve not, Ladies, if at night 

Ye wake, to feel the cold December! 
Rather recall the early light 

And in your loved one’s arms, remember. 








MANCHESTER MERCHANTS’ EXPOSITION 
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Manchester was the scene of the New Hampshire Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Exposition and Radio Show which was held in La Chateau, during the week of March 
17-22. This is the second annual event of this kind held in the Queen City and attracted 


many visitors during the entire week. Music, flowers, singing birds and attractive deco- 
rations formed a gorgeous setting for the various exhibits. 


The two exhibits shown, the New Hampshire Co-operative Marketing Ass’n and 
the French Studio Shop are typical scenes from the exposition. 


The Granite Monthly exhibit is shown on the cover of this magazine. 
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Looking west from Thompson Hall. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Harotp H. Scupper, Associate Professor of English 


Epitor’s Note—This is the first of a series of articles upon the University of New 
Hampshire which will appear in The Granite Monthly. The University has enjoyed a 
growth in the last decade which has attracted to it the attention of educators all over 
the United States and filled those citizens of the state who have followed its progress 
with a mixture of astonishment and pride. It will not be attempted in these articles to 
tell the readers of The Granite Monthly how a somewhat obscure college of 300 students 
developed almost over night into a university with an enrollment of more than 1,000, 
but simply, because the growth has not ceased, to undertake to explain to them what 
the University is to-day, what its service is to the state and what it offers to the people 
of New Hampshire. 

The Summer School is not the most important part of the Ulniversity of New 
Hampshire but a description of it has been selected to open this series because this 
article will appear before the opening of the third annual summer session and may there- 
tore be of some assistance to those of the readers of this magazine who have contemplated 
going to Durham this year. 





S this account of the Summer School _ stitution had always remained that, it had 


of the University of New Hamp- 

shire is the first of a series of arti- 
cles which are to appear in The Granite 
Monthly upon the general subject of the 
University, it is necessary to explain 
what the University is, in order that the 
place in it which the Summer School oc- 
cupies may be understood. 

Until the legislature at its last session 
gave it the name, the University of New 
Hampshire, though it had for some time 
been a university in fact, was officially 
known as the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 
This is what the college was when it was 
founded fifty years ago, and while the in- 


in the passing of time become also so 
much more than that, that the conferring 
upon it of a new title was merely an ef- 
fort on the part of those concerned to set 
forth more clearly what the college at 
Durham really is. 

The University of New Hampshire is 
an institution dedicated to the education 
of the people of the state. It does part 
of its work at Durham, and part of its 
work in every town and county in the 
state. For purposes of resident instruc- 
tion the work of teaching is divided 
among three colleges, each with its dean 
and faculty. These are the colleges of 
Agriculture, Technology, and Liberal 
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Arts. In addition to these colleges there 
is the Summer School, and a partially or- 
ganized department for graduate study. 
For the teaching which is to be done 
away from Durham, the University has 
an Extension Service, which carries in- 
struction in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics into the farm and the home. 
There is, further, an agricultural experi- 
ment station which is engaged in scien- 
tific agricultural research in the interests 
of better farming for this state. 

The Summer School will open this 
year late in June for its third annual ses- 
sion, and at the time of writing this arti- 
cle it was estimated by Dr. H. L. Slobin, 
director of the school, that the enrollment 
this summer will reach 200. The first 
season there were 108 students and last 
year 148. 

The Summer School was organized 
for the benefit and advancement of the 
teachers of the state, and to serve as a 
conncting link between the University 
and the secondary schools of New Hamp- 
shire. New Hampshire teachers have 
for years gone every summer to Boston 
or New York or even Chicago, for special 
training in the universities in those cities, 
and it was felt that it was time to assist 
those teachers and give them an oppor- 
tunity to take college work and otherwise 
to perfect their professional equipment. 
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here at home. The University of New 
Hampshire makes no pretence of dupli- 
cating the elaborate summer schools of 
the great universities such as those just 
cited, but it does offer in the hot summer 
months under much more comfortable 
conditions to the secondary school teacher 
of New Hampshire than he or she can 
obtain in any of the large cities of the 
United States, an opportunity to do good, 
profitable work in many departments. 
What it does offer is worth while, and its 
offerings are not at all narrowly limited 
in scope. 

The organizers of the Summer School 
had, also, however, others than the teach- 
ers of the state in mind when they did 
their work. By means of the Summer 
School’ a student may enter the Univer- 
sity and graduate in three years. On the 
other hand if through illness or other 
cause a student at the University gets 
behind in his schedule, he may now by 
taking work in the summer sessions make 
up his deficiencies and graduate with his 
class. In the school last summer several 
undergraduates of the University of New 
Hampshire, the University of Vermont 
and Dartmouth availed themselves of 
this opportunity. 

Another aim of the Summer School is 
to enable the graduates of the Normal 
Schools of the state to enter the Uni- 

















versity and graduate with the bachelor 
degree in two years, and at the same time 
to continue their teaching without inter- 
ruption. Finally the Summer School 
offers an opportunity to the teacher or to 
any one else who wishes, in summer ses- 
sions, to obtain the advanced degree of 
Master of Arts, or Master of Science to 
do so. This is not, strictly speaking, the 
final opportunity the school offers the 
citizens of the state, because many others 
who are not teachers( nor undergradu- 
ates, nor graduates, nor indeed anything 
but just plain New Hampshire men, and 
women of New Hampshire, who are 
never plain, may come each summer to 
enjoy six weeks of vacation and to do a 
little study in some subject in which they 
are interested. The enrollment last year 
included students and graduates of the 
University of New Hampshire, the Ply- 


mouth and Keene Normal Schools, Dart- . 


mouth College, the University of Ver- 
mont, University of Maine, Bates Col- 
lege, Colgate University, Boston Uni- 
versity, Princeton University, Tufts Col- 
lege, Wellesley College, Hunter College, 


en 


i 
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Smith College, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, New Rochelle College, the Univer- 
sity of New York, Columbia University 
and Harvard University: . 

What the Summer ‘School offers in the 
way of subjects could hardly be packed 
into this magazine. All interested should 
drop a postal to the Director of the Sum- 
mer School, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N. H., who will send 
them by return mail a Summer School 
catalogue very much the same size, 
shape and general make up as the Gran- 
ite Monthly. Every department of the 
Liberal Arts College will be found rep- 
resented in the courses there outlined, and 
many of those in the other colleges. The 
list includes the following: 


Chemistry Library Science 
Economics Sociology 
Accounting Latin 
Education Greek 
Psychology Zoology 
English Geology 
History Botany 


Political Science Agricultural Chemistry 


French Physiological Chemistry 

German Mathematics 

Spanish Wood, Machine, and Forge 
Work 
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This year in addition to those just 
listed, there will be a special course in 
Education and Psychology to be given 
by three men, all from without the Uni- 
versity. These are Prof. P. W. L. Cox, 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Prof. R. B. Brown of Columbia 
University, and Willis O. Smith, head- 
master of the Keene High School. 

In addition also to the staff selected 
from the faculty of the University of 
New Hampshire there will be several 
others on the Summer School teaching 
staff this year. These will include Prof. 
Frank E. Howard of Middlebury Col- 
lege. Professor Howard’s subject is 
Psychology, and he is president of the 
New England Association of College 
Teachers of Education. 

Another addition to the staff is Prof. 
Justin O. Wellman, Superintendent of 


public schools in Amesbury, Mass., who. 


will give courses in Education. 

Prof. Gaston Malecot of Washington 
and Jefferson College returns this year 
to give courses in French. He will as- 
sist Professor Allen of the New Hamp- 
shire faculty to continue the work of in- 
struction in French by the direct method. 
Students in these courses find French 
their language during their entire stay, 
their language in class, in recreation and 
at the dining table. 

Still another addition to the staff is 
Prof. George N. Bauer, formerly head 
of the department of mathematics at the 
University of Minnesota and also a 
former director of the Ninth Federal 
Reserve Bank, and president of the Hen- 
nepin State Bank of Minneapolis. Pro- 
fessor Bauer will give courses in Money 
and Banking, and Mathematics. 

A special feature of the program this 
year will be a course for nurses and pre- 
medical students through the co-opera- 
tion of the departments of Zoology, Bot- 
any, Bacteriology, Physiological Chem- 
istry, Entomology and Home Economics. 

While the Summer School is in ses- 
sion there will be also for the two weeks 
beginning July 1 to July 12, a Health In- 
stitute conducted under the direction of 
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Dr. Charles Duncan, by the State Health 
Department, the State Nurses Associa- 
tion, the State School Nurses Associa- 
tion, the State Red Cross, and kindred 
organizations. 

The work will include many lectures 
and demonstrations by experts and spec- 
ialists in each of the many fields of pub- 
lic health work. A very large atten- 
dance is expected, and all ‘the health 
officers of the state will be required to 
attend. 

During the two weeks, July 21 to 
August 1, the Summer Library School 
and Institute, conducted under the direc- 
tion of the University Library by the 
Library and the State Library Commis- 
sion, will hold its fifth annual session, 
and from July 14 to July 21, the North- 
ern New England School of Religious 
Education will meet at the University 
for its ninth annual session. 

The Summer School and the other 
schools or institutes which meet with it, 
attract hundreds to Durham every sum- 
mer, and though there is work done, 
there is rest and recreation for all who 
come, also. The village is on tide water. 
within easy driving distances of the 
beaches in New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts and Maine, and within easy week- 
end distance of the heart of the White 
Mountains. The University of New 
Hampshire Summer School has, indeed, 
all that most Summer Schools have to of- 
fer, and all the better attractions of a 
summer resort in addition. 

The expenses especially for residents 
of New Hampshire are surprisingly low 
at the Summer School. Board costs $6 
a week at the college Commons, and 
rooms in the dormitory are charged for 
at the rate of $2.50 a week. A student 
is permitted to take subjects only to the 
extent of nine credit hours, though he 
may take less, and this regulation makes 
the maximum tuition fee for the six 
weeks $18. In addition to these ex- 
penses there is a registration fee of $5 
for residents of New Hampshire, or of 
$15 for non-residents. The director of 
the school estimates the total as $75. 











PROGRESSIVISM OR STAND-PATISM 
PRINCIPLES OR PARTISANSHIP 
WHICH? 


By JAMEs W. REMICK oF CoNCORD 


HILE the forms of party or- 
W ganization are still maintained, 

and while men and women still 
call themselves Democrats or Repub- 
licans, as the case may be, the fact re- 
mains so far as principles are concerned, 
the real division to-day is not along but 
across party 
lines. Whatever 
may appear on 
the surface, the 
fact is that at 
heart there is 
more sympathy 
in the matter of 
principles be- 
tween Stand-pat- 
ters in opposite 
parties than 
there is between 
Stand-patters 
and Progressives 
in the same | 
party, and there 
is more sympa- 
thy between 
Progressives in 
opposite parties 
than there is be- 
tween Progres- 
sives and Stand- 


patters in the 
same party. 
To the dyed- 


Judge James 


in-the-wool par- 
tisan who thinks only of party success, 
this may seem a lamentable condition. To 
us, the spectacle of a free people dividing 
according to their conviction upon great 
and fundamental principles, and fighting 
over them as if the very life of the Re- 
public was at stake, is far more inspiring 
and reassuring than the — spectacle 
of two parties merely playing the 





game of politics while the people shout 
for one side or the other as if they were 
rooters at a game of football. 
Wherever the right may lie, whatever 
the decision may be, there is something 
in such a contest for principles which 
stirs the soul of a people, and, like a 
thunder-storm, 
clears the atmos- 
phere and brings 
brighter skies 
and better days. 
As a running 
stream purifies 
itself, so a people 
aroused is the 
best guaranty 
against political 
decadence. When 
great policies of 
government are 
in the making, 
and the nation is 
sparking with 
the conflict of 
ideas, we may 
know that the 
Almighty is at 
His anvil shap- 
ing our destiny. 
| Although the 
| distinguishing 
| names—Pro- 
gressives and 
Stand-patters— 
are the products of modern conditions, 
the types which they represent are as old 
as civilization. Galileo, who said that the 
world moved, was a Progressive. Those 
who denounced him as a visionary and 
fanatic and menaced him with fortune to 
make him recant were Stand-patters. The 
men who led the Reformation in the 16th 
Century were Progressives. Those who 


W. Remick 
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opposed it were Stand-patters. The 
men who in Revolutionary days refused 
to submit to taxation without represen- 
tation and who dumped the tea into 
Boston Harbor and signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, were Progressives. 
The men who denounced them as Revo- 
lutionists and Disloyalists were Stand- 
patters. Garrison, Phillips, Sumner and 
Hale, who challenged the institution of 
human slavery, denounced the Dred 
Scot Decision and forced the bloody 
referendum which wiped the stain of 
both from the nation, were Progressives. 
The men who denounced them as fanatics 
were Stand-patters. 

Those who battled to get the Eigh- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitution 
and who are still battling to make them 
beneficient are Progressives. Those who 
denounced them as fanatics are Stand- 
patters. Those who have fought and are 
fighting for World Co-operation in order 
to bring about world disarmament and 
peace are in spirit Progressives. Those 
who denounce them as visionaries and 
idealists, are, upon this issue at least, 
Stand-patters. The men and women 
who are to-day engaged in driving cor- 
rupt politicians and money changers out 
of the temple of American Liberty are 
Progressives. Those who are throwing 
obstacles in the way are Stand-patters. 

Some prefer to endure vicious condi- 
tions than to risk the remedy - necessary 
to cure them. Webster doubtless depre- 
cated human slavery but he shrank from 
that stern referendum necessary to put 
an end to the irrepressible conflict. 

We of the bar of New Hampshire 
have a nearby example of these two 
forces operating upon the science of our 
profession. Charles Doe, long Chief 
Justice of the State, found the law op- 
pressive with formality and harsh in its 
inelasticity, and he devoted his life to 
making it more simple, sensible and just. 
He was a man of ideals and progress. 
To his more conservative brethren he 
was an iconoclast. To them he seemed 
to be tearing down the very pillars of 
jurisprudence. Yet who would return 
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to the old conditions? His influence will 
be felt through the ages. We shall have 
a better civilization for his having lived. 

It was the Progressives of New Hamp- 
shire, in both parties, who assailed and 
secured the abolition of those twin in- 
iquities, the railroad political free pass 
and the widespread, unregistered and 
irresponsible railroad lobby and who thus, 
figuratively speaking, tore up the side- 
track to the State House and put an end 
to the government of New Hampshire 
from the North Station at Boston. It 
was the Progressives of New Hamp- 
shire, in both parties, who led the fight 
to put an end to bribery and corruption 
at elections and who wrote and had put 
into the constitution of New Hampshire, 
a provision for disfranchising any voter 
guilty of such crimes. It was the Pro- 
gressives of New Hampshire, in both 
parties, who inaugurated the movement 
for a more just and equal system of tax- 
ation and who are still leading in that 
fight. 

In all these contests, they have met 
with the opposition and often the ridicule 
of Stand-patters. Judged by principle 
and not by prejudice and partisanship, 
which was right? Who would return 
to the old conditions ? 

Whatever differences may exist other- 
wise—upon the question whether this 
government, which our fathers founded 
and our brothers preserved by the sword, 
shall be what they fought for, a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and 
for the people, or what it was fast com- 
ing to be, a government of, by and for 
unscrupulous politicians and plutocrats— 
men and women of all parties should be 
as one. 

When it comes to desecrating the God- 
dess of Liberty, looting Columbia—steal- 
ing the jewels from her fingers and the 
gems from her crown—it is time for all 
who hold sacred our free institutions to 
unite in solid phalanx and in the crusad- 
ing spirit of knights of old, make com- 
mon cause against the vandals and mar- 
auders. 3 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF THE MONTH 


By Tuomas Carens, Political Editor Boston-Herald. 


“The Burial of Moses” 


NHE shot which the embattled 
| farmers of New Hampshire fired 
on March 11 was not exactly 
heard ’round the world, but its echoes 
are scarcely yet dying away in the far 
corners of the land, and from specially 
selected cyclone cellars and dug-outs 
the political experts, so-called, and 
those who make a business of fore- 
casting the outcome of elections are 
beginning to emerge. For did they 
not, in late February and early March, 
declare without qualification that Sen- 
ator George H. Moses would be elect- 
ed a delegate-at-large to the Cleve- 
land convention? Did they not 
agree, with a surprising unanimity, 
that there had not been time to edu- 
cate the voters to the necessity of re- 
buking the Senator because he refused 
to pledge himself to Calvin Coolidge? 
And did not a few venturesome spirits 
even go so far as to predict that Moses 
would lead the ticket, because the 
“bullets” of his closest friends would 
be added to the votes of those who 
always mark crosses beside names 
which are familiar? 

The writer of these lines does not 
claim membership in the select circle 
of political “experts.” He is a mere 
journeyman intérpreter, who generally 
contents himself with a resume of the 
arguments on both sides of an issue, 
and surrounds his predictions, if he 
dares to make any, with enough “if’s” 
and “but’s” to offer a safe pathway of 
retreat. But there was something in 
the preliminaries of the New Hamp- 
shire presidential primary to give 
courage to the most cautious of souls. 
Hence those damning words in the 
March number of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY: “No one with an ounce 
of political brains believes that Moses 
will finish eighth in a field of eight!” 
Hence the satirical letters and ironic 
comments of kind friends! Hence a 


sense of humility in again bowing to 
to the readers of this magazine! 

Now as to explanations. More 
words have been spread on the printed 
page all over the country than on any 
other New Hampshire political event 
in years. The great metropolitan 
journals of Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago and even the far coast have been 
compelled to comment on the New 
Hampshire result, for its significance 
could not be underestimated. But all 
the explanations and alibis reduce 
themselves to these few words: Cool- 
idge was popular, and Moses was not. 
The contributory reasons are not im- 
portant. The inevitable conclusion is 
mightily important. 


Coolidge Still Supreme 


At this distance from the primary it 
is perhaps in order not to waste too 
much time over the actual outcome, 
but to carry its meaning into events 
that are to come. The country hardly 
needed this demonstration of Calvin 
Coolidge’s hold on the average voter 
which the primary gave. For months 
it had been apparent that he was the 
hope of the Republican party; that he, 
and he alone, had a chance in the No- 
vember elections of guiding his party 
through the storm which had broken. 
However low in public estimate other 
Republican leaders had fallen, as a 
result of the nauseating details of the 
oil scandal, the President had re- 
mained with his head above the 
clouds, an inspiration to those who 
had begun to lose faith in democracy. 
Even the Democratic Senator from his 
own state had not hesitated to voice 
his confidence in the “unimpeachable 
integrity” of Calvin Coolidge. 

The election of eleven delegates pledg- 
ed to Coolidge, therefore, was not of tre- 
mendous political consequence. New 
Hampshire’s delegation would have 
been for him anyway, even if its eleven 
members had been unpledged, for 
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there is a loyalty to a neighbor which 
no politician dares to disregard. The 
Coolidge part of the primary, there- 
fore, passes on, and leaves New 
Hampshire free to discuss the prob- 
lem of George H. Moses. 


Opening Gun of 1926 


“This is the opening gun of the 
senatorial campaign of 1926,” said the 
Senator in an unguarded moment early 
in March, when he was patting him- 
self on the back that he had resisted 
the efforts of the Bass-Spaulding com- 
bination to force him into a pledge 
for Coolidge. With the knowledge 
that the two former Governors had 
always opposed him, from the moment 
he made his bid for leadership in the 
state, he was willing to make the test 
when the only opposition to him was 
presented by Frank H. Challis of 
Manchester, regarded by Moses—and 
by the anti-Moses leaders, too—as both 
inconspicuous and unimportant in 
Republican party councils. 

Moses of course expected to win a 
place, and in those closing days of a 
colorless campaign he was lulled in- 
to believing that he would run ahead 
of all the others. His was practically 
the only name on the ballot which 
meant anything to the people outside 
the state. He reasoned, therefore, 
that victory would solidify his or- 


ganization; that it would discourage: 


Bass, Spaulding and the others from 
opposing him in 1926; and that it 
would help him against the Democrat 
named to dispute his seat with him. 

If Moses could recall his words as 
to the opening gun of the senatorial 
campaign he would probably jump 
at the opportunity to do so. For it 
is now borne in upon him that his 
days in the seats of the mighty are 
numbered; that a great majority of 
his followers are today shaking their 
heads and sorrowfully admitting that 
he is probably serving his last term 
in the Senate; and that the opposi- 
tion in his own party now realizes 
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that he can be can be beaten when 
the issue can be presented to the vot- 
ers in anything resembling clarity. 

It must be remembered that in both 
his senatorial victories Moses has 
been exceedingly lucky. In 1918 there 
was a wave of resentment against the 
Democratic party, then in power. It 
was felt in practically every section 
of the country, and as a result the 
Republicans were swept back into 
power in Congress. Yet in spite of 
that Moses barely nosed out John 
B. Jameson for senator, and he 
probably could not have won but for 
the reluctance of his enemies within 
the Republican party to repudiate 
their own nominee. In 1920 the re- 
action was even greater. Huntley 
Spaulding, his opponent in the prima- 
ries, had been too closely associated 
with the Wilson administration to 
convince the voters that he would 
translate into action the revolt against 
the party in power. And in the 1920 
election, except in the far South, a 
Chinaman with a Republican en- 
dorsement could not help winning. 


Moses’ Hope is to Split 
Opposition 
Moses’s one hope today is that the 
opposition to him will be unable to 


concentrate. The Progressive or lib- 
eral wing of the party has Bass and 
John G. Winant and the two Spauld- 
ings. ‘They could probably sit down 
together and agree on one man to 
make the run, but they could not 
guarantee that he would have the 
fight to himself, because former Gov. 
John H. Bartlett, now assistant post- 
master-general, has his eye on a seat 
in the Senate, and has old scores 
against Moses to settle. Frank Knox, 
although busily engaged in the busi- 
ness of making himself Governor, 
must permit his thoughts now and 
then to stray to his first love, the Sen- 
ate, and whether he wins or loses this 
fall, he and his newspaper may be a 
threat to Moses in 1926. 





POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF THE MONTH 


The Knox-Winant Campaign 


While the gubernatorial campaign 
was not an issue on March 11, and 
Knox may regard as unfair any at- 
tempt of his opponent to make politi- 
cal capital out of it, one cannot con- 
scientiously dismiss the subject. 
When Knox and Winant came out 
against each other last autumn they 
started on an even basis. Since that 
time the one thing that has reacted 
in Knox’s favor has been the knowl- 
edge that he would have the support 
of Senator Moses and his organiza- 
tion. Knox has been out of sympa- 
thy many times in the past with that 
organization, but he was too astute 
a politician to look a gift horse in the 
mouth. Now it has been demon- 
strated that the Moses organization 
is pretty weak; that in a primary 
loaded in its favor it was unable to 
keep its leader out of eighth place in 
a field of eight. Naturally Winant is 
entitled to chuckle a bit; and Knox 
is justified in worrying over the real 
value of the Moses’ support. 

During Winant’s absence in Europe, 
Knox, undoubtedly in an effort to take 
the minds of the voters from the pri- 
mary, revealed his taxation issue to 
the state. He would abolish the state 
tax by making railroad, savings bank 
and insurance taxation pay the run- 
ning expenses. Today they are col- 
lected by the state and redistributed 
among the cities and towns, according 
to the location of the corporation pay- 
ing the tax. Knox says that under 
his plan there would be a simplifica- 
tion of bookkeeping methods, that 
the farmer who pays on a full assess- 
ment of his property will no longer 
pay more of his share of state ex- 
penses than the owner of under-as- 
sessed property in the cities, and that 
in the long run the property owner by 
his vote in town meeting or for city 
officials will be responsible for his 
own tax rate. 

Knox’s pronouncement created a 
mild sensation. Men who _ have 
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given years of study to the state’s 
taxation problem did not hesitate to 
declare at once that Knox is talking 
through his hat. One of the Demo- 
cratic leaders went so far as to state 
that the issue absolutely disqualifies 
Knox, as he betrays a lack of knowl- 
edge of the state’s business. When 
Robert P. Bass gets home from Eu- 
rope one of his first duties will proba- 
bly be to tear the Knox program to 
shreds, and Winant, who has given 
long study to the tax problem, may 
anticipate that action by meeting 
Knox’s argument at once. 


What Democrats Are Thinking 


The Democrats of New Hampshire 
came through their part of the presi- 
dential primary without any ruffled 
feelings. The eight candidates for 
delegates-at-large were unopposed. 
There were contests in both districts, 
but they were of the most friendly 
nature, and the state leaders at Con- 
cord say that both winners and losers 
will stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
months to come to maintain their or- 
ganization and attempt to repeat 
their sensational 1922 victory at next 
November’s election. 

The results in the first district were 
surprising at first, but they appear 
less so when all the circumstances are 
considered. It was believed that one 
of the Manchester candidates would 
surely win, because of the concentra- 
tion of the Democratic vote of the 
district in the big city. It was also 
believed that Gordon Woodbury, who 
held such a prominent place in the 
Wilson administration, and who is ex- 
tremely popular all over the state, 
would land a place. But the Man- 
chester Democrats did not go to the 
polls, and as a result Senator John S. 
Hurley, the strongest of the city can- 
didates, was still some hundreds of 
votes behind when the returns from 
the outlying towns were completed. 

The city elections held on the same 
day in Somersworth and _ Laconia 
really determined the result. Former 
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Mayor Lewis Wilkinson of Laconia 
and Dist. Atty. Francis Clyde Keefe of 
Dover formed a combination, which 
worked exceedingly well. Wilkinson 
swept Laconia, carrying Keefe along 
with him, and the latter repaid the 
compliment in Somersworth in his 
own neighborhood. The _— general 
strength which Woodbury displayed 
all over the district was not enough to 
meet the overwhelming votes of the 
other two in these cities. 

_ It is significant also that Wilkinson 
and Keefe expressed no preference as 
to presidential candidates. They took 
the ground, as did the eight candidates 
at large, that the man who looks like 
a good bet in March may be impossi- 
ble in June. They had in mind the 


“accident” to McAdoo, who in Janu- 
ary appeared unbeatable and in Feb- 
ruary was entirely discredited. Sen- 
ator Hurley, on the other hand, ex- 
pressed a preference for Gov. Smith 
of New York; and Woodbury, perhaps 


to inform the voters that he was not 
for McAdoo, expressed a preference 
for Underwood. Neither Smith nor 
Underwood apparently caught any 
votes. 


N. H. Lost to McAdoo 


Even the party leaders do not know 
today how the delegation lines up as 
to candidates. Chairman Robert 
Jackson of the state committee is ab- 
solutely open minded, as he has been 
from the start. When he gets to 
New York late in June he does not in- 
tend to be tied to the candidacy of 
any man, but his half-vote will go to 
the one who at that time seems able 
to carry the party standard to victory. 
Raymond B. Stevens, who was origi- 
nally for McAdoo, is now for any- 
body else, but who that is, he does 
not know. Had McAdoo never taken 
those huge fees from Doheny he 
might have had eight votes from 
New Hampshire; it is doubtful if he 
gets even a half-vote, as things stand 
today. 
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What Will the Sphinx 
(Governor Brown) Do? 


‘The Democratic leaders are much 
more interested in local candidacies 
than in those of men who aspire to 
the presidency. Over their heads at 
all times is the desire of Gov. Fred 
H. Brown to retire from politics per- 
manently at the end of his present 
term. They believe that the state 
organization is in better shape today 
than it was at the same time two 
years ago, and that the Republicans 
are disorganized and on the verge of 
a battle within the party which may 
have disastrous effects on the elec- 
tion campaign. They hope for a na- 
tional ticket and national platform 
which will appeal to the New Hamp- 
shire voter. 

No one questions Gov. Brown’s 
sincerity when he says he is sick of 
politics. He is not the type that likes 
to pick up the morning newspaper and 
see his name spread in large letters. 
To him the Governorship has been less 
an honor than a duty to perform, al- 
though he is not insensible of the 
honor which his fellow citizens have 
bestowed on him. But the other 
Democrats are still hopeful that they 
will be able to hold him in line. They 
will appeal to his love of party 
which is very great. They will make 
it plain that with him their chances 
of victory are good; that without him 
defeat stares them in the face. 

If he is unwilling to accept the re- 
sponsibility of six years in the Sen- 
ate, he may eventually express a will- 
ingness to seek the Governship, which 
which will mean only two additional 
years away from the more enjoyable 
pursuit of private citizenship. The 
Democrats are not afraid of the tradi- 
tion which limits a Governor of New 
Hampshire to a single term. They 
have an idea that the people like 
Brown much more than they like tra- 
ditions. ) 











THE COMING CONSTITUTIONAL 


CONVENTION 


By Extras H. CHENEY oF LEBANON 
Senior Editor Granite State Free Press 


RT. 98 in the present state consti- 


I assume that the people will vote af- 





tution, which provides for making firmatively; the convention will be 

changes, has never itself been called. I think one was never so needed. 
changed to conform to the several The last convention—no matter whose 
amendments thus far made. It requires the fault, cost us heavily and was 
selectmen and assessors, every seventh absolutely without results. The most 
year, to insert in their “annual town important measure submitted by the 
meeting for the convention of 1912 
choice of senators failed by only a 
an article to take : : 7 ; few votes; that 
the sense of the ne + a ce: © providing for a re- 
qualified voters as | thought than keen, friendly controversy | duction of the 
to the desirability by real men on real issues. The GRAN- House. I thought 
of calling a new| 17 MONTHLY is pleased that its and still think it, 
convention. The d and it alone in that 
legislature is not | Paees are becoming an open forum for | jine should have 
named. It has | such discussion. been resubmitted 
been customary, A former article on “The Next Con- by the last conven- 
however for the 


legislature to take 
the initiative. Elec- 





stitutional Convention” by Raymond B. 


Stevens called forth this reply by the 


tion; that it would 
have been approy- 
ed by the people; 


tions are now bi- Hon. Elias H. Cheney of Lebanon, dean the size of the 
ennial; and it is | of New Hampshire journalists. House would be 
strange that Art. he about right. No 
c / The opinions of such men are worth r 

98 remains unalter- more radical change 
ed to. conform reading. Each of them is a statesman is likely ever to be 
thereto, substitut- who, in the words of Kipling, “paints the made. 

ing biennial for | thing as he sees it for the God of things In my opinion 
annual. It is how- “ Pe Article 98 should 
ever one of several | 35 ‘3°Y f° be entirely remodel- 
omissions to make ed. We _ should 


the minor correc- 








tions implied by the amendment adopt- 
ed. I hope the coming convention 
will rectify the omissions of its predeces- 
sors; make the fundamental law consis- 
tent with itself throughout, including 
the changes it shall itself submit. For 
instance it should change the word “in- 
habitant” used in defining the eligibility 
of candidates for various officers, ‘to 
“citizen.” One very painful and un- 
necessary conflict grew out of a natural 
misinterpretation of a word that should 
not have been in the construction. Let 
it not happen again. 





practically abolish 
constitutional conventions ; give the legis- 
lature, as every other state in the Union 
does, authority to submit amendments. 
Ours is the only state as I understand, in 
which the only way to change the consti- 
tution is by calling a convention; and 
that while we are one of the smaller states 
the convention we call are larger than in 
any other state. We should do away 
with the necessity for a convention, which 
can only submit new measures, having no 
legislative power, to be larger than 
our house of representatives. It should 
be easy to devise a plan. 
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Another absurdity, left strangely in 
our fundamental law is Art. 96. It 
makes “silver at six shillings and eight 
pence ounce” the money to be used. It 
was the money in use when the constitu- 
tion was framed; there was no other. 
Even in my boyhood the only silver in 
use was the English “fourpence,” 6% 
cts., and the ninepence,” 1214 cts. Cloth 
was sold over the counter at some 
measure of a shilling; not so many 
cents. And we have had six con. cons. 
which let that ridiculosity and the like 
ridiculosity of Art. 98 stay in our con- 
stitution. It is time to have a “house- 
cleaning” as to constitutional law. Get 
rid of every absurdity and of every 
ambiguity. Amend the constitution in 
accordance with supreme court unani- 
mous decision. 

One more effort should be made, and 
the people earnestly appealed to, to vote 
it, to blot out that word “Protestant” and 
the words “of Christians” in Art. 6 Bill 
of Rights. They are dead letters. We 


do and we ought to and we are forever 
going to protect alike Jew, Catholic, Pro- 
testant, Agnostic and whatever other 
religious belief and practise or non prac- 


tise. Everybody here should have the 
right to worship God according to the 
dictates of his or her conscience; religion 
or non religion a matter purely between 
the individual and God. Make our con- 
stitution say so. 

Ever since my earliest recollection, a 
good while, there have been those who 
wanted to dispense with the Governor’s 
Council. I have always believed and 
still think it very useful; that by all 
means it should stay. I think six heads 
better than one in deciding most mat- 
ters which executives have to consider. 
I need only to point to Vermont, Okla- 
homa and Illinois as affording examples 
in which a Council would probably have 
avoided a scandal. I wish our presi- 
dent had just such a body to consult. 
I believe in carefully guarding against 
executive usurpation. Let the Council 
alone. 
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The Senate is what has always troubled 
me; far more than the house. Senators 
are chosen by districts, based on wealth. 
It is as wrong as wrong can be. Our 
17th district, in which is most of the 
Amoskeag property, is wealthier than 
all Grafton county, but has only about as 
many voters as the town of Lebanon, 
which is about one-seventh of the 5th 
district. It is absurd. I think the dis- 
trict system objectionable, where it can 
be avoided. It always leads to gerry- 
mandering. No division of New Hamp- 
shire into senatorial districts was ever 
made, by any party, and none ever will 
be made, without some advantage being 
taken by the party in power. I think 
senators should be chosen by counties, 
as in Maine and Vermont; that Belknap, 
Carroll and Sullivan counties should have 
one senator each; Cheshire, Grafton, 
Coos and Strafford two; Rockingham 
and Merrimack three, and Hillsborough 
six or seven. But I think that unnatur- 
alized foreigners should not enter into 
the apportionment. Hillsborough county 
in my opinion is bound to be divided 
sometime; I would divide it now into 
two, possibly three districts, for the 
choice of senators. Leave it to the 
legislature. 

I deeply regret the failure of the 
measure reducing the size of the House 
of representatives submitted by the con- 
vention of 1912, by a few votes only, to 
be adopted. I believe in town represen- 
tation where as it is with us, it is pos- 
sible. The same objection lies to a dis- 
trict system for the House as for the 
senate; gerrymandering. Our people 
are wedded to the town system. The 
small towns all demand it; will vote 
solidly, against, and defeat, any other. 
Our House is going to stay, inevitably, 
large. It ought to be moderately re- 
duced; but the reduction ought to be 
and must be wholly in the cities and 
large towns, where the unnaturalized 
foreigners reside. The cities owe much 
to the farming towns. These are the 
main dependance of the cities for ‘their 
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most substantial, and, more important, 
most American element. Towns have 
grown small by reason mainly of the 
substitution of machines for manual 
labor on the farm. It takes only half 
as many to run the farm; the brains are 
still there. Quality, intelligence, and 
Americanism, should count in the ap- 
portionment of representatives cities can 
afford—it is for their good—to be gen- 
erous toward the farming towns. Ver- 
mont, where each town or city, no mat- 
ter what its population, has one only, 
may carry town rights too far; I think 
she does; but the principle is right. The 
town has rights, with comparatively little 
regard to population; largely because its 
population is comparatively permanent 
and to the manor born. I beg the cities 
and manufacturing towns to take all 
this into consideration, help themselves 
to desirable residents by helping towns 
to live. As things now are I would give 
every town having 400 population full 


representation, prorate only those under 


400. It will sufficiently reduce the size 
of the House if we make say 2,000 the 
yequisite number for additional mem- 
bers. The cities can afford that. I 
think it would be a hundred years be- 
fore other modification would be needed 
I do not think that either New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont is likely to gain ma- 
terially in population. I doubt if it is 
desirable. 

But, and possibly more important than 
all else, possibly necessary in order to 
effect any change, I think the votes 
necessary to secure the adoption of any 
amendment, should be changed from 
two-thirds to three-fifths. Our consti- 
tution would now be much nearer right 
—our House of Representatives nearly 
what it should be if a three-fifths vote 
had sufficed to put a proposed amend- 
ment into the constitution. Above all 
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give us the three-fifths rule. Without it 
modifications in our constitution, how- 
ever desirable, will continue to very hard 
to realize. 

I hope that the convention will avoid 
chaining itself to the hobby, fad or no- 
tion of any man or woman; that it will 
study to submit only what there is rea- 
sonable ground to hope the people will 
ratify. The people have said what they 
do. not want. I take it no further at- 
tempt will be made to force it on them. 
I do not believe in any state income tax. 
If any incomes are being uncovered, the 
government has the power to tax them; 
and it needs the revenue greatly more 
than the state does. But I would not 
object to substituting the word “just” 
for “proportional.” It would leave a 
wide latitude; I think all any income 
tax advocates ought to covet. Leave it 
to the people. 

I do not expect, nor do I desire, to 
live to know what will come of the com- 
ing convention. With more than 22 
years of “borrowed time,” I live a day 
at a time. Like Woodrow Wilson I can 
truly say “I am ready.” But so long as 
my Maker keeps me here, I am as ready 
for duty as for the summons. As much 
interested as ever in the good of the 
state. 1 have always wanted to be a 
member of a constitutional convention. 
When they came I was always either 
sick or in the government service, ineli- 
gible, 1 intended to be a candidate for 
election to the last once. If a member, 
I would have been its oldest. When 
members were elected those who passed 
our home mornings, looked to see crepe 
on the door. I recovered; was present 
at the opening of the convention; sat an 
hour or two, by courtesy with the octo- 
genarian members. I still live; I can- 


not keep still. 





THE UPPER ROOM 


The Sophomores of St. Anselm’s College undertook an ambitious feat 


when they presented the religious drama “The Upper Room” as a part of 


the school’s Lenten observance. 


Those who witnessed the production were 


profoundly impressed with the manner in which it was depicted. 


HE passion of Christ, depicted with 
reverence and with fine artistic 
sense, was presented in a religious 

drama entitled “The Upper Room” by 
the Benson Players of St. Anselm’s Col- 
lege in Manchester as a part of the 
school’s Lenten observance. Those 
who journeyed to the college on 
the hill to witness the production were 
profoundly impressed. 

Rev. Mark O’Neil, O. S. B., who 
studied in Rome, Vienna, and other 
European centers and who has seen the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, directed 
the cast. Nearly three months of al- 
most uninterrupted rehearsing prepared 
young men to depict the scenes in a man- 
ner that compared favorably with the 
Passion Plays of Santa Clara, Cal., and 
Weehauken, N. J. 

Unlike the Christ of the Passion Play, 
however, Jesus is represented in “The 
Upper Room” only as a voice. The au- 
thor, Rev. Robert Hugh Benson, famous 
English prelate and writer, declared when 
he wrote the text of the play that his 
sensibilities would not permit him to in- 
troduce Christ in person. As a voice, 
the Master is prominently present. 

One of the most artistic scenes por- 
trayed at the presentation by the St. 
Anselm’s cast, who, by the way, are all 
sophomores, was that of the Caenaculum 
(the upper room) where the disciples 
partake of the last supper. So nearly 
does the scene follow the famous paint- 
ing by this name that at first glance one 
would believe it to be a photograph of 
that work of art. 

The play consists of the prologue and 
three acts. The opening curtain, follow- 


ing the prologue by the Doctor, rises to 
show the upper room of the inn, kept by 
Achaz, after the apostles had departed 
for Gethsemane, after partaking of the 
Last Supper. The inn keeper, Achaz, is 
talking with his servant, Samuel. While 
they converse the mob passes along the 
road below. Mary Magdalene enters 
the room, and the curtain falls as the mob 
returns with Jesus captive. 

The second act depicts the dawn of 
Good Friday, with Judas in despair fol- 
lowing his betrayal of his Lord. Other 
characters to enter in this act are Judas, 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, Mary Mag- 
dalene, and the soldiers guarding the two 
thieves. The third act reveals the even- 
ing of Good Friday with all its sorrow- 
ful events. 

The stage settings were the work of 
Rev. Julian Schorn, O. S. B., curate at 
St. Raphael’s church in Manchester and 
professor of English at the College. He 
made the background, side effects, and 
stage property the counterpart of im- 
pressions gained by him when he wit- 
nessed the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau. The costumes were fashioned after 
those worn by the Oberammergau play- 
ers and were designed by Mrs. James H. 
Boyle of Boston and Mrs. Arthur Meyer 
of Manchester. The materials, colors, 
lines and accessories were patterned by 
knowledge gained through biblical re- 
search and formed a valuable feature of 
the production. The Veil, which was 
painted by Rev. Father Raphael was simi- 
lar to that in the Vatican in Rome. The 
nails introduced in the crucifixion scene 
in the final act, had been brought from 
Rome. L. M. A. 





GROUPS OF BENSON PLAYERS 


Tableau After Burial 


Samuel the Servant 
Achaz the Inn Keeper 


Joseph of Arimathaea 


Women of the Passion 











THE FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


By Henry BaILey STEVENS 


T is almost like a magic bean, this 

cooperative movement in New Hamp- 

shire. Seven years ago, except for 
the scattered purchases of fertilizer 
through the Potato Growers’ Associa- 
tion, there was hardly a symptom of its 
existence. Nay more, there was a very 
firm belief that it could not exist, that 
the soil was too rocky, the climate too 
rigorous. Farmers could not cooperate, 
it was said; they were too narrow, too 
distrustful, too lax in their business 
dealings, too disloyal to stick through 
foul weather as well as fair. 


lime, seed and spraying materials. Last 
year the total volume of business trans- 
acted by these exchanges ran up to over 
a million dollars. None of them had 
been organized prior to 1918. 

No less phenomenal has been the 
growth of the cooperative selling organ- 
izations. The New Hampshire dairy- 
man may not be satisfied with present 
conditions in the milk market; but at 
least he is no longer playing a lone hand. 
Ever since Richard Pattee and some of 
the other farmers in 1916 poured milk 
down Beacon Hill in Boston rather than 





Scene at the N. H. Cooperative 


Yet almost overnight the bean has 
grown, full leaved, tall stalked. I rub- 
bed my eyes the other day, as I climbed 
flight after flight of stairs at the Merri- 
mack Farmers’ Exchange in Concord 
and saw the accumulated sacks of feed- 
ing stuffs and smelled the clean, all-per- 
vading smell of dry bran and meal and 
cottonseed. This organization alone did 
a business of nearly $400,000 last year. 
It is only one of seven such exchanges 
engaged entirely in the cooperative buy- 
ing of supplies such as grain, fertilizer, 


Marketing Ass’n, Manchester 


sell it at starvation prices, there has been 
an organized bargaining machinery at 
work on behalf of the dairymen. The 
New England Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion now has over 20,000 members, rep- 
resenting 80 per cent of the producers of 
market milk in five states, prominent 
among which is New Hampshire. In 
several areas of the state the dairymen 


have gone so far as to organize com- 


panies for direct distribution either to 
the retail or the wholesale trade. The 
same spirit is at work in other linés of 
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agricultural enterprise. The New Hamp- 
shire Cooperative Marketing Association 
last year handled 600,000 dozens of eggs, 
and has over 500 poultry farmers under 
contract to sell their supply through its 
channel. State wool pools and the sale 
of apples, potatoes and hay have also 
been undertaken by the same association. 
In the first six months of the present 
year its figures show a business of nearly 
$200,000 in eggs alone, double the 
amount for the same period of the year 
before. 

Thus within a season the plant has 
grown. When the seeds were started, 
the scornful said that they would not 
germinate. | When the sprouts came, 
there were many prophecies that the 
plant would be sickly and die. But now 
that the green, vigorous growth has shot 
forth, it is easier to believe than to deny. 
The cooperative movement has taken 
root. It has grown unbelievably. Farm- 
ers have not only bought and sold 
through it but have put up money for 
stock in it, managed it, believed in it, 
sacrificed for it. It is no longer popu- 
lar to question its power. 

Yet perhaps the most important ques- 
tion regarding the co-operatives remains 
to be answered. Are they of the short- 
lived variety? Are they like this same 
bean plant in that they grow quickly and 
die quickly also? Or are they of the 
tree type that develops steadily for scores 
of years? 

The question assumes all the more 
importance when one looks into the his- 
tory of the cooperative movement in the 
state, as L. A. Carlisle, assistant state 
commissioner of agriculture, has done in 
a recent bulletin on “Farmers’ Buying 
and Selling Organizations in New 
Hampshire.” It has not been generally 
recognized that a wave of cooperative 
enterprise associated with the Grange 
swept over the state in the decade begin- 
ning in 1874. In less than five years 
upwards of ninety granges had been or- 
ganized largely for the cooperative pur- 
chase of groceries, implements, grass 
seed, fertilizer and other necessities of 
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the farm and home. A state purchasing 
agent was appointed, and local agents 
distributed the supplies to members up- 
on their arrival. Out of this beginning 
cooperative associations grew, modeled 
after the Rochdale system that had been 
so successful in England. By the late 
seventies the Cooperative Grange Store 
had developed, notably at Rochester, 
Warner, and North Londonderry.—And 
by 1890 there was hardly a trace of the 
whole undertaking left! It had come in 
a twinkling, and in a twinkling it had 
gone. 

Is there likelihood that the present co- 
operative movement will also wither, as 
quickly as it grew? Did it spring out 
of the abnormal economic conditions re- 
sulting from the war, and will it pass 
when an era of stability returns? To 
draw any conclusions at all in response 
to these questions it is necessary to ex- 
amine the causes of the failure of the 
early movement and the foundations of 
the present one. Mr. Carlisle sums up 
the breakdown of the early movement 
as follows: . 

“The system under which the coopera- 
tive buying work was conducted by the 
granges ‘was never very satisfactory, but 
resulted in the savings of many dollars 
to the members, especially in their pur- 
chase of feed, flour and _ fertilizers,’ 
states Mr. E. C. Hutchinson, who acted 
as a local agent in Milford. Consider- 
able difference of opinion prevailed 
among the members as to whether busi- 
ness should be intermingled with the 
social and fraternal elements of the Or- 
der. The members were ‘too much iso- 
lated and cannot conveniently attend to 
the details of the business as carefully 
and constantly as is necessary to the 
success and prosperity of the business,’ 
and ‘we do not understand the business’ 
were commentaries made by Mr. George 
W. Wason, State Master, in his annual 
address of 1879. Another undermin- 
ing influence which caused the system to 
result in failure seems to have been the 
employment of inefficient managers, of- 
tentimes men who were not conducting 
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their own business affairs successfully. 
The annual reports of the proceedings 
of the State Grange reveal that the 
fundamental principles in cooperative 
undertakings advocated to-day were 
then known and recognized as essential 
factors to success. Determined efforts 
were made by the state officers to estab- 
lish the business on a sound basis. The 
weaknesses of the system were recog- 
nized but the leaders seemed unable to 
overcome them.” 

It is noteworthy that efforts were con- 
fined entirely to buying; co-operative 
selling was not attempted. Futhermore, 
the inclusion of groceries in the purchas- 
ing system must have been a constant 
source of trouble. If the modern farm- 
ers’ exchange endeavored to supply calls 
for salt, butter, hams, soap, canned 
beans and all the numerous wants of its 
numerous patrons, it would soon find it- 
self in a mass of detail that would call 
for much greater overhead, and for a 
vastly more complex system of oganiza- 
tion. The danger of all cooperative as- 
sociations is that they may be clumsy 
when pitted against corporations that 
have learned over many years the les- 
sons of a centralized management and 
a carefully organized attack. | When 
energy is diffused, there is likely to be 
little headway. 

Let us now examine the present co- 
operative movement. In the first place, 
the buying and selling are _ sharply 
divided, being carried on by entirely 
separate agencies. Even if history re- 
peated itself in regard to the purchas- 
ing system, the selling organizations 
might be completely successful. 

It is true that the movement was ac- 
celerated by the inflation of the war; 
but prior to that time the possibilities 
had been keenly realized by many people. 
The farm press had long been urging 
cooperative associations. The Bureau 
of Markets of the U. S. Department 
of Agricuture and the State Bureau of 
Markets were formed in response to a 
need that was increasingly felt. The 
New Hampshire Potato Growers’ As- 
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sociation had found that membership at 
a dollar a year brought tangible savings 
in the purchase of fertilizer. In one 
year this association did a business of 
$55,000. When the county extension 
agents went into the field with the pass- 
age of the Smith-Lever Act, they very 
soon found a distinct interest in the pos- 
sibilities of cooperative associations. In 
Sullivan and Rockingham counties, local 
groups discovered encouraging profits 
in the purchase of feed. Savings of $3 
to $10 a ton on grain; $2 to $4 per bar- 
rel on flour; and $8 to $14 per ton on 
fertilizer, were enough to give the move- 
ment impetus throughout the state. The 
Sullivan County Farmers’ Exchange 
was definitely organized in 1918, and 
this was followed by exchanges in Mer- 
rimack, Strafford, Cheshire, Belknap, 
Rockingham, Grafton and Carroll Coun- 
ties. In most cases the exchange was 
formed through the mediumship of the 
Farm Bureau, and membership was at 
first often confined to the latter orgniza- 
tion. The buying was done on a small 
scale on a strictly car-door basis. 

Later developments have put the ex- 
changes on a more permanent basis. 
With an increasing volume of business 
the need for storage has arisen, and in 
six ofthe associations a store-house is 
now connected. Delivery by truck is 
offered by several to different parts of 
the county. Two exchanges have added 
milling and mixing machinery with ele- 
vators and cleaners. Managers are em- 
ployed, in some cases devoting only part 
of their time to the business, but in 
others employing several assistants. 
Three of the companies are organized 
on a non-stock basis, but the others have 
a capitalization ranging from $5,000 to 
$100,000.. The latest of the exchanges 
to organize was the Carroll County Ex- 
change, which started in 1922, doing a 
strictly car-door business; during the 
past year it has doubled its volume of 
sales. 

There are two outstanding features 
of the present movement which lead one 
to be optimistic concerning its future. 
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In the first place, the organization is 
more or less tied together into a New 
England-wide proposition. One state 
alone might lack the necessary volume 
of business for continued success. But 
the Eastern States Exchange, which has 
been more or less of a guiding spirit in 
the organization of the local exchanges 
throughout New England, this fall ad- 
vertises that its feed pool amounted to 
over 90,000 tons. Shipments of feed 
conducted on this scale are bound to take 
a commanding position in the market. 
Similar advantage has been secured 
through a pool of fertilizer orders. 

The second reason for optimism is the 
fact that the exchanges have already 
weathered one crisis which might well 
have wrecked the unwary. So long 
as they were buying on the rising market 
of war prices, profits came easily. <A 
car of grain ordered to-day, was almost 
sure to be worth more to-morrow. Such 
a condition almost inevitably arouses 
false hopes. Competition is reduced; 


and to the inexperience of cooperative 
management is likely to be added the 


laxness that comes with success too 
easily attained. With a downward 
market, however, the situation is at once 
reversed. Then a company, caught with 
large supplies on hand, has to stand 
losses with a smile; then the hand of 
competition shows itself. This is what 
the exchanges had to face in 1920, fol- 
lowing the period of inflation; yet 
through both the momentum of the en- 
terprise and careful management, the 
business for the past few years has been 
even greater than before. The total 
profits or savings last year were esti- 
mated at over $60,000. Not content 
merely with the savings due to pooling 
orders and to a cash rather than a credit 
system, the leaders have gone a step 
further, and have brought about, with 
the aid of the agricultural colleges, a 
new and very important saving through 
the development of the “open formula.” 
The old system of a multitude of brands, 
many of doubtful repute, is thus 
brushed aside for a uniform brand 
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based on a formula of recognized ef- 
ficiency. In other words, the coopera- 
tives have supplanted the old profits due 
to the speculative tendency of the market 
with new profits due to a uniform de- 
mand. 

So much for the buying end of the 
cooperative movement. The selling end 
is admittedly the more difficult ; yet there 
has been a strong belief that its ultimate 
rewards will be greater. Throughout 
the country there has been a tremend- 
ous growth during the past few years 
of marketing associations. In the year 
1922 it is estimated that more than a 
billion dollars of farm products were 
marketed through such channels. The 
success of the California fruit growers. 
the Danish dairymen, the Kentucky to- 
bacco raisers, and other marketing 
groups, has been heralded far and wide. 
In New Hampshire the movement was 
at first confined to the dairy industry. 
This was only natural since it is by 
far the largest branch of farm business 
throughout the state. Following the 
success of the milk strike in Boston in 
1916, the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association was formed, and now covers 
most of the fluid milk zones in this sec- 
tion. It does not handle milk directly, 
but through its committees in the im- 
portant cities decides on the price which 
must be asked of the dealers. This 
method of bargaining is recognized as 
an early stage in the development of 
the cooperative marketing of milk. Ul- 
timately the leaders hope for a system 
of actual distribution, and already have 
encouraged the purchase by producers 
of the Turner Center system, which op- 
erates through the “North Country” of 
New Hampshire and through Maine, 
doing a $6,000,000 retail milk business. 
Both Concord and Nashua are also sup- 
plied now by producer companies. It 
is perhaps too early to judge yet of the 
success of these ventures; but the 
gradual spread of the idea is predicted 
by many close observers. 

Meanwhile, a campaign has been con- 
ducted for co-operative selling along 
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other lines. Through the efforts of a 
number of farm leaders and with the 
aggressive support of the Manchester 
Union, the New Hampshire Cooperative 
Marketing Association was formed in 
1921. Something of its achievements 
has already been described. It has 
moved twice to larger quarters. Formed 
originally to handle all sorts of farm 
produce, it has wisely concentrated on 
only a few of these, particularly on wool 
and eggs. In 1921 it handled the state 
wool clip amounting to 56,000 pounds, 
netting the producers from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents per pound more than 
the market offered at any time during 
the spring, summer or fall of that year. 
Its principal success, however, has been 
with eggs. Under a contract signed 
with a large Boston firm, it has secured 
a seven-cent premium above the weekly 
wholesale market egg price of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. The eggs 


are sent to the association headquarters, 
where they are candled, graded, placed 
in sealed cartons and shipped. The as- 


sociation now handles over 50% of all 
eggs shipped from New Hampshire in- 
to the Boston market. 

As with milk marketing, it is probable 
that here again the future will find new 
developments desirable. There is a 
strong tendency throughout the country 
for organizations to develop strictly on 
commodity lines. The Marketing As- 
sociation has concentrated particular- 
ly on eggs, and its achievements in this 
field may mean sufficient business for 
the exclusion of other lines and the de- 
velopment of a strictly egg-marketing 
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association. On the other hand, the 
possibility of increasing volume by mar- 
keting other products may have some- 
thing in its favor in a comparatively 
small territory like New Hampshire. 
This fall the association is handling 58 
carloads of apples besides its direct 
sales. 

At the present time plans for the co- 
operative sale of New Hampshire broil- 
ers on a favorable New York market 
are being seriously considered. 

The problems of co-operative market- 
ing are likely to vary with the commodi- 
ty and to some extent with the section; 
and their solution must be worked out 
in actual practice, using so far as pos- 
sible the lessons learned elsewhere. Cer- 
tainly the achievements of the past few 
years may be viewed with pride and the 
developments watched with great in- 
terest. 

Cooperative marketing is a science, 
and a comparatively new one. More 
than that, it is a business, and one which 
must stand or fall on its ability to com- 
pete successfully on the open market. 
It would be surprising if in the course 
of its development, mistakes were not 
made, and failure sometimes result. 
Private business has had its share of 
such failures; cooperative business must 
be ready for them. And public confi- 
dence should not be too much shaken if, 
among the score of organizations en- 
gaged in cooperative buying and sell- 
ing, there should ever be such failure. 
The astonishing thing is that there has 
been such exceptional success. 





A BUSY PUBLIC SERVANT 
She is Like ““The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe” 


the State Board of Health and the 

director of the division of Mater- 
nity, Infancy and Child hygiene under 
the Sheppard-Towner Act. 

She stands ever ready to serve with 
her training, her enthusiasm and_ her 
tactful sympathy, either the individual 
or the communi- 
ty and though 
interested in all 
matters that re- 
late to sickness 
and health, the 
welfare of 
mothers and 
babies lies clos- 
est to her heart. 

Have 


Sin is the state supervising nurse of 


you a 


little baby that 
does not gain? 
Does your town 


need a_ public 
health nurse? 
Does your Club 
want a lecturer 
on health sub- 
jects? Do you 
want the _ best 
pamphlets on 
prenatal, infant 
and child care? 
Do you want a 
list of books on 
health subjects ? 
Are you plan- 
ning to hold a 
health exhibit to arouse interest in health 
matters in your community? If you 
want advice on any of these things, 
write to Miss Crough and ask for help. 
Go to see her. “Dear Miss Crough” 
writes Mrs. X. 

My dear Miss Crough:— 

I have a baby seven weeks old and I feel 
that I know so little about taking care of 
him, Dr. X. told me you would send a nurse 
to show me how to do things for him. I 
am a stranger here and I feel so alone, I 


would be most grateful if you would please 
send the nurse to tell me things. 


Elena M. 


So runs one of hundreds of letters that 
come to the Department of Health and 
to Miss Crough. At once certain things 
begin to happen. In twenty-four hours 
or so Mrs. X. receives a letter from Miss 
Crough. The questions, as far as pos- 
sible, are answered. Literature is sent 
to her which if she reads will give her 
the information 
needed to care 
for herself and 
baby. 

But this is not 
all. If Miss 
Crough con- 
cludes that Mrs. 
X. needs more 
than just a let- 
ter of advice and 
literature, word 
is sent to the 
nearest materni- 
ty and infancy 
nurse to go to 
Mrs. X’s house 
to see her and to 
report back to 
Concord. And 
so in a few days 
a cheerful faced 
young woman 
knocks at Mrs. 
X’s door. “Miss 
Crough tells me” 
she says, “that 
you are a bit 
worried about 
your baby, perhaps I can help you.” The 
nurse is then admitted and the mother 
proceeds to tell her the various things 
that are troubling her. The baby is 
weighed and measured, the mother is 
questioned regarding the feeding and the 
daily routine of the baby. The health 
of the mother, whether she had prenatal 
care or not, the milk, water supply, the 
home conditions and clothing and a thou- 
sand and one such things are considered. 
If the condition of the baby is found to 


Crough 
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be at all seri- 
ous, Mrs. X. 
is advised to 
consult a phy- 
sician at once. 
Very often 
the nurse 
bundles up 
both mother 
and baby and 
carries them 
to the doctor. 
At any rate the mother has received ad- 
vice and encouragement from a nurse 
who has had years of experience in this 
particular line of work. 

It may be that several such visits are 
necessary before the baby begins to gain, 
but the little letter that Mrs. X. wrote 
only a few days ago has borne its fruit 
and she has now at her disposal, not only 
the advice but the actual service of the 
State Department of Health through Miss 
Crough, in the care and bringing up her 
baby according to the most approved 
methods of our times. 

This is just one small example of the 
sort of thing the division of Maternity, 
Infancy and Child Hygiene is constantly 
doing. 

“We have had 3,000 letters during the 
last year,” declares Miss Crough, “from 
mothers and prospective mothers asking 
for advice and help. Our nurses are giv- 
ing prenatal advice, and in many in- 
stances care, to an ever increasing num- 
ber. In Manchester alone, one of our 
nurses in co-operation with the Manches- 
ter Board of Health, where we are carry- 
ing on an intensive demonstration, in six 
months has given prenatal care and ad- 
vice to 220 mothers. We have sent, be- 
sides, literature on prenatal, infant and 
child care every three months to the 
. mother of every child under one year. 
Over 10,000 mothers received this ser- 
vice last year. 

“It is my ambition” said Miss Crough, 
“to reach in some way every mother and 
expectant mother and provide them 
with necessary information, if they are 
to have normal, healthy babies. Through 
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our nurses and our literature we will 
be able to teach every expectant mother 
to immediately consult a physician. It is 
incredible and amazing the ignorance we 
find on all sides concerning the need of 
adequate prenatal care and the feeding 
and general care of babies. | 

“It is of the greatest importance that 
every woman should realize that the fu- 
ture health and well being of her child 
depends to a great extent on whether 
she herself is properly cared for before 
its birth, and whether or not it is breast 
fed. These are a few of the reasons 
why I think this work so important and 
why if done thoroughly in time we will 
see a decided reduction in our maternal 
and infant mortality here in New Hamp- 
shire. 

“We all rejoiced greatly when the legis- 
lature last winter voted for New Hamp- 
shire to co-operate with the Federal 
Government in this wonderful work and 
appropriated enough to expand our nurs- 
ing service from two to seven workers. 
At times the future of the work looked 
very dubious, because if state and fed- 
eral co-operation were not assured it was 
doubtful if the state could afford to al- 
low us the money necessary to carry out 
a worthwhile program.” 

“Let me ask you a question,” the 
writer said. “I live in the town of B and 
I see from the survey that you have made 
of the health conditions throughout the 
state that my town has an exceptionally 
high infant death rate. Now, if I and 
some other woman would like to do 
something to better this condition how 
could we get help from you? 

And then Miss Crough explained that 
her department was one purely of ser- 
vice. “We do nothing,” she said where 
public health work is being carried on 
unless you ask for it. In_ that 
particular situation you would have to 
get some of the health officials or a group 
of prominent citizens to write to the 
state department stating the conditions 
in your town and asking for our help. 
Then a survey would be made. 

“That means that I would try to deter- 
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mine why so many babies died. I would 
find out whether the mother had proper 
care before and after the baby’s birth, 
if the baby was bottle or breast fed, if 
bottle. fed whether the food given was 
cow’s. milk, condensed milk or patent 
food. I would learn something of the 
sanitary surroundings and anything that 
might have a bearing on the infant mor- 
tality. From this investigation I would 
then make a report outlining the reasons, 
in my opinion for your high death rate 
and suggest to you a program of action 
which would meet the situation. “If 
your town” she concluded “is large 
enough, I should doubtless suggest a 
nurse to do intensive home visiting, one 
who would soon be in touch with every 
baby born in the county, or I might sug- 
gest that you join with several other 
towns in employing such a nurse.” 

The first thing a maternity and in- 
fancy nurse does under Miss Crough’s 
department in taking up her work is to 
secure the interest and co-operation of 
the doctors and to get acquainted with 
every mother of small children in the 
district in which she is to work. For 
her work will meet with little success un- 
less she has the help of the doctor and 
the co-operation of the mothers. 

All prospective mothers and other pa- 
tients are advised to consult their family 
physician at once.’ The nurses work un- 
der the supervision of the local physi- 
cians. After a patient is sent to the doc- 
tor the nurse does not continue her ser- 
vices unless requested to by the physician. 

When all the babies have been visited 
in the district in which she is to work 
she then arranges with the help of a local 
committee a baby conference and _ en- 
deavors to have every baby and child of 
per-school age present. They are then 
weighed and measured and given a thor- 
ough examination by a physician or 
physicians interested in children’s work. 
There are also lectures and practical dem- 
onstrations given upon the actual. care 
of babies and small children. “There 
can not be too much praise given to the 
doctors in New Hampshire for the won- 
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derful inter- 
est they have 
taken in this 
work and the 
splendid help 
they have 
given in every 
town where 
our nurses 
have been,” said Miss Crough. 





“The 


citizens of the towns have also done a 


great deal to make the work a success.” 

“T love this work” enthusiastically ex- 
claimed Miss Crough, “and I believe it 
holds tremendous possibilities because we 
are beginning right, beginning even be- 
fore the child is born to lay the founda- 
tion of good health—through teaching 
the parents the necessity of a knowledge 
of health. 

“It is now the opinion of the medical 
profession that proper prenatal care is 
quite as important to the future health 
of the child as even its care after birth. 
Teeth, for instance, are almost entirely 
dependent on the condition and diet of 
the mother before the birth of the child. 
It is our ambition to have every mother 
in New Hampshire see the value of pre- 
natal care. My second great desire is to 
see a competent public health nurse em- 
ployed by every town and a course in 
mothercraft and home nursing adopted 
in the Home Economics course of study 
in every high school. Almost every girl ex- 
pects some day to marry and some day to 
be a mother, and what is more important 
than that she should know some of the 
fundamental principles and have some 
practical knowledge of the best method 
of nursing and caring for children? You 
have no idea how pitifully ignorant many 
of the young mothers are.” 

Perhaps the reader will think that 
being the head of the division of Mater- 
nity, Infancy and Child Hygiene should 
be quite sufficient to keep Miss Crough 
busy. It is. Nevertheless she does many 
other things. In her capacity as state 
supervising nurse, for instance, she not 
only has directly under her charge at 
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present nineteen public health nurses but 
stands ready to assist and advise any of 
the 126 nurses in New Hampshire doing 
work of a public health character. 

She will assist any town or organiza- 
tion, group or individual in all matters 
concerning public health nursing. Wo- 
men’s clubs write in for health pro- 
grams; churches ask for health talks; 
county fairs want health exhibitions; 
towns want to organize health clinics. 

Miss Crough is also in charge of the 
nursing service of the New Hampshire 
Tuberculosis association. No small task 
with its clinic centers and nurses in every 
county of the state! And so it goes. No 
plea ever goes unanswered. And what 
about this person who holds in her hands 
the reins of all these various activities. 
Perhaps you have imagined a rather el- 
derly and severely determined individual. 
You will be disappointed. Miss Crough 
is all sunshine, and color, golden hair and 
blue eyes. For besides being a very 
highly trained and capable young wo- 
man she is a very charming one. 

Born in Manchester, N. H., she re- 
ceived her nurse’s training in Massachu- 
setts. From the first her interest turned 
to public health work. Shortly after 
graduating she started her public health 
career as one of the pioneer school 
nurses, later she had charge of the or- 
ganization of school nursing work for 
the board of education, Malden, Mass., 
and was responsible for the home nurs- 
ing and child welfare course which is 
now a part of the school curriculum of 
that city. When war came Miss Crough 
enlisted with a public health unit, was 
stationed in Italy having charge of a 
hospital near the front. After peace 
was declared she returned to this coun- 
try, going to New Hampshire to work 
for the Tuberculosis Association. Here 
she did a splendid work organizing 
clinic and nursing service before she was 
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drafted into the New Hampshire de- 
partment of health. It is a wonderful 
position she holds in the state and a 
worthwhile one. It is a splendid ser- 
vice New Hampshire offers her people 
and one that is bringing about better and 
better health conditions in our state. 

“Every community with a _ public 
health nurse, every mother educated” is 
the slogan. “It will pay its dividends in 
healthier mothers and children and in 
countless ways besides.” 

It is no mean ambition, but after one 
has talked with Miss Crough and has 
seen her work and known her vision, the 
belief grows that sometime her dream 
will come true. 

Here are three letters selected from 
the hundreds received: by Miss Crough: 


My dear Miss Crough:— 


Will you please send me some literature 
that will help me with the diet of a three 
year old child? She has always been consti- 
pated and is very irritable. She takes prac- 
tically nothing but milk. My mother says 
I fuss over her too much. I will read with 
great care the books you send me. 


My dear Miss Crough:— 


I wish to tell you how grateful I am for 
the help that has been given me. My baby 
is ten months old to-day and is growing 
well. Thanks to the valuable assistance 
given me by Miss S (the County Maternity 
and Infancy nurse.) She commenced to 
help me in September, the baby only weigh- 
ed eight pounds, he weighed 71/4 at birth. 


To-day he weighs over 20 lbs., and is de- 
veloping well in every way. The care of 
such a delicate baby was a new problem for 
me, as my other boy, now seven years old, 
was strong and healthy. I shall always be 
grateful for the help I have received and 
hope you will continue your work and that 
- will become a permanent thing in the 

tate. 


(The nurse visited this mother at the 
request of the family physician). 


Dear Friend:— 


Please send me more literature on “The 
Baby.” I found the little book a great help 
and now that my son is six months of age 
I feel I need more knowledge on how to 
bring him up to be a well boy. I have done 
well so far by following your advice. 








OUGHT THE WOMEN TO PAY A POLL TAX? 


The Republicans say yes. 


The Democrats say no. 


As the sixth in its series of 


controversies, the GRANITE MONTHLY presents the arguments of two prominent 
New Hampshire women—Mrs. Ellen Rice Robbins of Manchester, and Mrs. Elizabeth 


Jackson Varney of Littleton. 


For the Poll Tax 


ELLEN Rice RopBins 


“Woman shares equally with man in voting measures, and expenditures, 


she should cheerfully bear her share of the burden she has helped to lay upon 


the community.” 


NSWERING the question “Should 
A women be exempt from the pay- 

ment of Poll Tax,” one is tempted 
to do so by asking two others—“Why 
should she be so exempt” and “Why the 
question ?” 

Without going into the deep subject of 
the origin, nature, and purpose of Taxa- 
tion in general, and of Poll Tax in par- 
ticular, it is fair to assume the general 
acceptance of the statement; that every 
adult enjoying the benefits of agencies 
and utilities provided by public funds 
should in some measure share in the 
maintenance of that fund. 

Since the injustice of “Taxation with- 
out Representation” is a principle, uni- 
versally accepted as a self evident truth, 
and even a slogan, ancient but service- 
able, it follows conversely, that Repre- 
sentation without Taxation is just as 
surely unjust and impossible in a Democ- 
racy. 

Through legally constituted channels 
suffrage has been extended to women; 
therefore, to vote, to cast her ballot de- 
liberately and intelligently as she possi- 
bly can, has become, not only a privilege, 
but a solemn patriotic duty. To render 
this great service to her country, without 
her share of the consequences resulting, 
would be an unwarranted assumption of 
her disinterested public spirit, as well as 
a reflection on her dignity in citizenship 
and her equality before the law. 

Women share equally with men in 
voting measures, and expenditures, like- 
wise in the benefits secured by the ap- 
propriation of public funds. Then, in 
all self respect, they should cheerfully 


bear their share of the burden they have 
helped to lay upon the community. 

This financial responsibility carries 
with the ballot also a weight and impor- 
tance that always attends a privilege for 
which we pay. It will, therefore, con- 
duce to deliberation and discretion, on 
the part of women, in the selection of 
men and measures. The fact that at 
least one item calling for an increase in 
the Poll Tax levy is, in a measure expost 
facto,—antedating woman’s enfranchise- 
ment has no more effect on her liability 
after becoming a voter, than has any 
other verdict she may have found on ar- 
riving at citizenship. 

For these fundamental reasons per- 
sonal, economic and civic, women should 
not be exempt from providing their pro- 
portion of the Poll Tax levy. 

Answer to the second inquiry—Why 
is the issue raised? Why the question 
asked, may in no large part be found in 
the manner and period in which women 
became citizens. It is possible that an- 
other fraction of the answer may lie in 
the method by which much of our re- 
cent legislation has been rushed to enact- 
ment by the hectic minorities, largely sin- 
cere, but more largely fanatical. So ex- 
pansive has become their one cause that 
they fail to see the grave peril to which 
they are exposing an infinitely greater 
cause, that of Free Government Founda- 
tion of Democracy. 

This is true not only in theory but it 
has been proven true in fact and ex- 
perience. 

The best line of conduct for any com- 
munity can be adopted and successfully 
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carried out if the efforts, now so lavishly 
employed for the purpose of handling 
“legislators” on questions regarding 
which their constituents have had no 
chance to express themselves, were utiliz- 
ed in demonstrating to that same com- 
munity the worth and value of that line 
of conduct. 

It would be well for the country if our 
jealous reformers were to begin at the 
other end of their task. Education first 
then legislation. | Convince the people 
first then legislatures will have no room 
for lobbies and laws no need for special 
enforcement officers. A noted English 
divine, recently told of his rude awak- 
ening in America. All his life he had 
longed for the time when he could go to 
America and become a part of that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and 
for the people, that vision that event- 
ually led him across the sea. Naturally 
he expected to find on the part of the 
American people perfect respect for the 
laws they themselves had made. Of 
course his disillusionment was swift and 
painful. However, after much observa- 
tion and reflection he arrived at this com- 
forting conclusion that nearly all laws 
questioned or violated were those “rail- 
roaded” into enactment without the con- 
sent of the governed. 

This is reassuring because it can and 
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will be remedied by the American people 
once they are aroused to the resolution 
that no minority, however enthusiastic, 
well meaning, or well organized, shall 
impose upon a law-abiding constituency 
laws and regulations uncalled for by an 
enlightened and vitalized public senti- 
ment,—the only efficient agency for law 
enforcement. 

Thus do many of our own enthusiasts, 
responsible for arbitrary and unpopular 
laws, unwittingly join forces with our 
alien enemies seeking by propaganda and 
innocent looking bills and amendments 
to destroy the foundations of or- 
derly government. The one amendment 
among seventy now before Congress, that 
should enlist the support of every loyal 
American citizen is the Wadsworth-Gar- 
rett or Back to the People Amendment,— 
the chief provision of which is that the 
members of at least one house in each 
Legislature which may ratify a proposed 
amendment shall be elected after such 
amendment has been proposed. 

When this becomes the 20th Amend- 
ment to our Federal Constitution and 
similar rights are restored to the people 
by our state community charters, then 
similar rights are restored to the people 
by our state community charters, then 
will the people obey the law and beg no 
concessions and ask no questions. 





Against the Poll Tax 


ELIzABETH JACKSON VARNEY 


“There is no connection whatever between the franchise and the poll tax.” 


AXATION is a device whereby 
| members of a community make 

contribution toward the expenses of 
the government which makes possible our 
civilization If all members of the com- 
munity were equally able to pay, the 
problem of how this contribution should 
be made would be simple enough. One 
need only divide. the total expense of 
administering government by the num- 
ber of members of the community and 
let each pay his share thus determined. 


But such a solution of the problem is 
obviously impossible. <A child five years 
old reaps a share of the benefits of money 
raised by taxation and is under exactly 
the same moral obligation to contribute 
his share as any other member of the 
community. But he cannot pay it. His 
economic situation is such that he has no 
income available for the purpose. 

Because of this impossiblity of collect- 
ing taxes from all who benefit from their 
expenditure, a system has grown up, un- 
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der which certain members of the com- 
munity pay and others do not and this 
system is based roughly on the economic 
condition of the classes. Thus owners 
of real estate are taxed. Holders of se- 
curities are taxed on their income. Those 
engaged in certain vocations pay a tax 
for the privilege of doing business. The 
automobile owner pays a gasoline tax 
for his use of the highways. And be- 
cause there are many who are well able 
to contribute to the expenses of govern- 
ment and yet do not fall within the cate- 
gories of those otherwise taxed, a new 
class was established originally including 
all males between the ages of twenty-one 
and seventy. On this class the poll tax 
was imposed, an arbitrarily fixed sum 
payable by each member of the class. 

This seems fair enough. Men between 
the ages of twenty-one and seventy are 
usually gainfully employed and so well 
able to pay the small sum involved. 

But in 1919 the legislature enlarged 
this class to include women between the 


ages of twenty-one and seventy. With 
the class thus enlarged the tax is no 


longer fair. Most women are not gain- 
fully employed. They have no separate, 
individual income from which the tax 
can be paid. Even in the case of the 
minority who are wage earners, their 
wage scale is so far below that of men 
that their income suffices for little beyond 
the necessities of existence. And many 
of those listed as gainfully employed are 
only partly self supporting, living at 
home and so depending in some degree 
upon other members of their families 
for their support. 

And since this is so, since most wo- 
men have no income out of which this 
tax can be paid, the burden of it neces- 
sarily falls upon the bread winner of the 
family. This brings about a great injus- 
tice as it imposes upon the married man, 
already handicapped by the necessity of 
providing for a family, a double tax, 
leaving the single man with only his own 
wants to provide for, to pay only one- 
half the tax of his married brother. 
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Any tax collector can tell of dozens of 
instances where men already struggling 
under the burden of supporting a large 
family, have added to this burden a poll 
tax of fifteen or even twenty dollars. If 
such instances were very rare it might 
well be said that the system on the whole 
was fair. But since there are many hun- 
dreds of such cases and since there are 
many thousands of cases where the bread 
winner of the family is taxed ten dollars, 
the conclusion is inescapable that the tax 
is unfair and should be repealed. 

What are the arguments of the advo- 
cates of this tax? We hear two. The 
first is that since women have the vote 
they should pay the poll tax This argu- 
ment is a perfect example of good old 
fashioned sophomoric non sequitur. The 
man over seventy years old pays no poll 
tax, yet he votes. There is no connec- 
tion whatever between the franchise and 
the poll tax except in the minds of those 
who believe that there is a law providing 
that he who does not pay a poll tax shall 
not vote. Such a law is often heard of 
on the streets around election day but it 
does not exist on the statute books. 

The other argument most often en- 
countered is that now that the sexes are 
equal, the burdens of taxation should be 
equally distributed between them. This 
would be fair enough if this imposition 
of the poll tax on women did really con- 
stitute an equal distribution of the bur- 
den. Unfortunately under present eco- 
nomic conditions it constitutes not an 
equal but a very unequal distribution. The 
burden falls on the men, it falls on them 
unequally, and it falls on them usually 
in inverse ratio to their ability to pay. 

There is nothing at all derogatory to 
women in this contention that they 
should not pay a poll tax. The basic 
theory of taxation is that it should fall 
upon those best able to pay and entirely 
without regard to the value or worthi- 
ness of the work performed by the in- 
dividual. Most women in New Hamp- 
shire are engaged in the worthy occupa- 
tion of home making. The inevitable 
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corollary of this fact is that most women 
in New Hampshire are not in an eco- 
nomic situation that will permit of their 
paying a poll tax. If the tax is assessed 
it must be paid by others or not paid at 
all. 

While the action of other states should 
not be accorded too great weight, it 
should be noted that in a number no poll 
tax is levied upon either men or women 
while others which levy a poll tax upon 
men do not tax women. 

If New: Hampshire’s system of taxa- 
tion actually made all property pay in 
proportion to its value, in other words, 
if our system truly represented exact 
equality, the argument of the proponents 
of the woman’s poll tax that men and 
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women should be taxed equally would 
perhaps be entitled to more attention in 
spite of the fact that the tax takes no ac- 
count of ability to pay. But New Hamp- 
shire confessedly makes no attempt to 
tax all property. It taxes only certain 
kinds of property. Property not includ- 
ed in certain classes escapes entirely. 
Since New Hampshire’s policy does not 
even pretend to tax all property and thus 
establish a real equality, it is somewhat 
of a strain upon logic to urge a claim 
of theoretical equality in support of a 
tax which imposes so unequal a burden 
in actual practice. 

The law should be repealed and it is 
very probable that the next legislature 
will take this action. 





AN OLD MAN SPEAKS 


By RutH AUGHILTREE 


I mind the year the old black-walnut tree 


Stood dying on its roots. 


For whole long days 


It leaned across the brook and dreamed, 
Forgot to put out buds, then, in a maze, 

It hurried out a few green leaves and then 
Fell to its dreams, forgetting its intent. 

It did not notice when the robins came, 

It did not notice when the robins went, 

Nor fireflies in its leaves, nor wind, nor rain, 
Nor all the seedling walnut trees around— 


Its family. 


It leaned across the brook 


Further a little. 


Slowly, in the ground, 


Its roots were loosening. On the flowing stream 
Its buds dropped slowly all day long, like tears. 
But it had no regret, nor idle wish, 

It had no shadow of the vaguest fears; 

Nothing but dreams it had, old, lovely dreams— 
I am a brother to that walnut tree, 














AN EXPERIMENT 
The Hopkinton Survey 


By ALBERT S. BAKER 


HEN a foreman in a Concord 

shop was requested to do a 

certain piece of work a few 
years ago, he wanted to find out first 
what materials he had with which to 
work. He therefore gave a _ good 
natured Irishman a two-foot rule and 
sent him out to the stock room to 
measure up a strip of sheet metal. 

The Irishman _re- 
turned after a time and 
the foreman said, 
“Well, Pat, how much 
iron did you _ find? 
How long was it?” 

“Yes, and to be 
sure,” said Pat, “It’s 
twice the length of me 
rule, plus the width of 
me hand and the length of a brick, 
less the length of me arm minus me 
thumb.” 

And the foreman was no nearer be- 
ing ready to do business than he was 
in the first place. 

The-town of Hopkinton, through its 
Farm Bureau, wanted to market its 
agricultural products more econom- 
ically and with the maximum ad- 
vantage to both the grower and con- 
sumer. The Farm Bureau went at 
the problem but soon found that be- 
fore any real methods of marketing 
could be developed it must know what 
it had to work with. 

Accordingly it was decided to look 
the ground over and the survey of 
agricultural products, producers and 
consumers is the result. But unlike 
the case of the Irishman the Hopkin- 
ton-survey is productive of tangible 
results. Information is !being col- 
lected rapidly by the committee in 
charge and it is expected that when 
the next season’s crops are out of the 
ground the Farm Bureau will be able 
to advise such members and citizens 


That 
Irishman 


Again! 


as desire advice as to just what are the 
conditions. 

The process of the survey, the first 
of its kind to be undertaken in this 
section of the country, is simple. 
Questionnaires were sent to every 
household asking the head of the 
house to report as accurately as possi- 
ble the production and consumption 
of commodities, “Because it will be 
better for all concerned in our com- 
munity if the grower can sell his pro- 
duce at home and if the consumer can 
get good fresh produce that was grown 
here rather than that shipped in from 
a distant point.” 

This is co-operation on a_ large 
scale. It is comparatively easy, some- 
times, to get a few dairymen to ship 
their milk to the same market when 
each is to derive direct benefit from 
the co-operation involved. But when 
a whole town works together on a sin- 
gle project you have a co-operative 
spirit that can’t be beaten. 

But the interest in the survey is not 
so much in the process as in what are 
the results. 

Results may be measured in cash 
or achievement or in satisfaction that 
a good deed is well done. This de- 
pends upon how the individual looks 
at the proposition. 

A Capital City law- 
yer, who is said to be 
considerate of the cash 

A results, was once ap- 
proached by a school 
teacher who wanted to 
determine the title to 
a piece of property. 
The determination took 
but a few minutes of 
the lawyer’s time in that particu- 
lar instance and he was also cogni- 
zant of the fact that teachers are not 
among the highest paid individuals 


Lawyer 
A pril-fooled 
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in a community. Noting that his 
client was not particularly well 
dressed the lawyer hesitated before 
pronouncing his fee and then decided 
that five dollars was about all the 
traffic would bear and set that as his 
price. He was somewhat disgusted 
a few days later when he read in a 
local newspaper that his client was 
the possessor of a fortune. Results 
in the lawyer’s case had not been as 
tangible as they might have been. 

This is not the case with the Hop- 
kinton survey. Results in this case 
are not only positive but they are con- 
stantly increasing in value. 

They show, for instance, that more 
than half the people who have turned 
in their answers to the questions, raise 
hens and cultivate their own gardens. 
But at the same time it was indicated 
that the average consumption of gar- 
den products is far below that ex- 
pected by the members of the survey 
committee. 

It appears that the 
average Hopkinton 
family eats less than 


— two bushels of carrots 
Hopkmton per year and that not 
People more than three quar- 
Eat ters of a bushel of on- 


ions are served up to 
the family in 12 months’ 
time. Then again beets, 
which the country-raised boy remem- 
bers chiefly because they made the 
“red flannel hash” red, are used by 
the average family at the rate of only 
a bushel a year. Parsnips find al- 
most no favor in the Hopkinton menu, 
five bushels of the vegetable lasting a 
whole decade. 

Potatoes appear to be the most 
popular type of produce raised in 
Hopkinton along with products of the 
dairy—milk and cream. 

Apples, that fruit which New 
Hampshire farmers are learning is 
among the most profitable crops of a 
Granite State farm, together with 
potatoes, corn, squash, carrots, eggs, 
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milk and cream are produced, it ap- 
pears to such an extent as to indicate 
that there is a substantial marketable 
surplus. 

It has been pointed out by these 
answers to questions that more car- 
rots are raised than are eaten. Per- 
haps this can be explained by the re- 
ply of one farmer who said that he 
divided the four bushels of carrots 
that his garden produced, together 
with two bushels of onions and 80 
pounds of cabbage, among the mem- 
bers of his family and a small flock of 
hens. He neglected to state whether 
the ration for the hens exceeded that 
for his family. 

“The purpose of this survey is not 
to make the town self supporting,” 
says Professor Bernard M. Davis, 
who as instructor of agriculture in 
Hopkinton High school was given 
the task of collecting the replies. 
Neither is its purpose to bring about 
a condition of affairs whereby the 
town will raise all the stuff it eats 
up and thereby eliminate all need of 
buying from outside places for the 
simple reason that this is not practical. 

For example the committee is about 


.teady to admit that one farmer was 


about right when he said he could sell 
his milk and cream to out of town 
markets and then go to the village 
stores and buy his butter and still 
get the latter commodity cheaper than 
if he made it himself. 

Another reply indicates that the 
town’s farmers can sell more produce 
at home. This reply came from an 
agent of a summer camp located on 
one of the lakes. The agent said that 
he could buy more green stuff from 
local farmers, “and would like to do 
it as I believe in patronizing local 
people, if the price is right.” He 
continued that in some cases he could 
buy his green stuff in Boston markets 
and pay all the traffic charges to his 
camp and still be under the price set 
by the local farmer. 

Thus the question of price is hurled 
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into a simple question of how much 
the town can raise and market at 
home on the one hand and what stuff 
can be raised and sold in a foreign 
market at a profit, on the other. 

In other words the 
object of the survey 
is to find out what 


The ; , : 
stuff is being raised to 
Dollar excess and what stuff 
Sign can be raised in greater 
Appears quantities. And before 


that information can 
be even tabulated one 
party to the co-opera- 
tive movement in the town walks 
in with the question of price, which, af- 
ter all, will eventually determine whether 
the survey is to be worth while to the 
people of Hopkinton. 

There seems to be no doubt that 
the survey is going to be worth its 
effort and in ways which will make 
every farmer in Hopkinton admit it. 

But a man in another occupation 
once made a survey of a situation, 
got his bearings and took action. 
Afterward he was left in doubt as to 
whether his efforts repaid him. 

It seems that this fellow saw a very 
attractive woman at a country club 
ball one night and having a particular 
liking for the ladies gave her consider- 
able attention. Finally to lessen em- 
barrassment which had affected both, 
he said: 

“T’ve been admiring you all the 
evening and I hope I may be pardoned 
if I confess that I am marvelling at 
your beauty.” 

The lady was flattered by so frank 
an appraisal of her appearance and 
listened attentively. 

The young man spoke again. 

“Do you know, I’d give twenty-five 
dollars if I could kiss you.” 

The lady at first de- 


The murred, but at last 
Comatetid thinking of a new Eas- 
ter bonnet, permitted 

Kiss 


the man the pleasure 
sought. 
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The experience over, the man drew a 
deep sigh and said: 

“Ah, my dear, that was wonderful. It 
was just like drinking in a deep breath of 
the sephyrs from the Orient.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t ‘be surprised,” 
she replied, “I just granted the same 
privilege to my Japanese butler.” 

The Hopkinton survey, once com-, . 
plete, will be no explosion of a young 
man’s dream, however, and is ex- 
pected to form a basis for determin- 
ing just what kind of agriculture pays 
most and why. It is expected to 
show what type of produce is in 
greatest demand in the town of Hop- 
kinton and therefore how much can 
be produced, more than the present 
production, without oreating a sur- 
plus. It will tend to show, how 
much can be marketed at home, once 
the stuff is out of the ground, and al- 
so how much must be marketed out, 
of town if a surplus is now being pro-, 
duced. It will tend to show how 
much of certain types of produce .are 
being imported now and how much. 
exported. 

Study on the part of the producer is 
then expected to enable him to de- 
termine whether he can match the 
imported stuff with his own product 
and sell it at a price that will make 
the proposition profitable. 

The farmers found out that “Just 
Laid Eggs” sold for top price in the 
Boston market. Now they want to 
find out what other produce they can 
put on the foreign market and make 
a profit. The farmers of Hopkinton 
wanted to find out what they could 
raise and sell at home. At first they 
didn’t have much use for “a lot of 
figures,’ but since the first replies 
came in and they got an inkling of 
what the result would be they wanted 
more and are going after them. 

Anethe The Hopkinton sur- 
of vey now appeals to 

Mr. Baker’s the townspeople like 

Stories the radio first appeal- 
ed to a woman up in 
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Sullivan county. It was just after 
Christmas and mother was tiring of the 
boys’ talk about how many stations ‘they 
had heard and how far away they were. 
So one night she interrupted in the midst 
of the conversation. 

“Well now, boys. 
beaten. 


I’ve got you all 
I have a little thing on my 
set. Oh, it’s just a simple little 
thing. It’s called an  improvisor. 
Didn’t cost a nickel, either. I stick 
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a couple of hairpins in my hair for an 
aerial, stick my head out the kitchen 
window and I get Chile right away.” 

The Hopkinton survey is an im- 
provisor. It adds nothing new to the 
production of agricultural Hopkinton. 
It takes nothing away. It simply 
finds out what is there—what there is 
to work with—and then leaves the 
problem of how to make use of the 
information with the farmer himself. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE’S FIVE WORST CITIZENS 


The Granite Monthly has recently completed a Symposium Concern- 
ing New Hampshire’s Five Best Citizens—“Hobe” Pillsbury now tells 


about the Five Worst. 


By Hospart PILLSBURY 


HE Granite Monthly performed 

a meritorious piece of public 

service in deciding, by poll of 
its readers, who are the five best citi- 
zens of New Hampshire, that is, the 
five men who have rendered the most 
conspicuous service to the welfare of 
the state. It is no reflection on the 
value of the Granite Monthly’s poll 
that at the March elections one of the 
five most distinguished citizens got 
beaten by Frank Challis. A prophet 
is not without honor, save in his own 
country. Socrates was ostrasized 
from his own city. 

We find, however, that a number of 
the faithful readers of The Granite 
Monthly felt that in the determination 
of the identity of the five best citizens, 
only half of the job had been done. 
The question arose, Who are the five 
worst citizens? 

Naturally, the selection of the most 
undesirable citizens is a much more 
difficult task than of the most dis- 
tinguished. There is more competi- 
tion. But after eliminating the chaff 
from the wheat and a careful straw 
vote of the several elements in our 
state, including the proletariat, the 


bourgoisie, the uplifters and the sub- 
merged tenth, it appears that the fol- 
lowing well-known citizens are re- 
garded as absolutely the five worst. 

1. Mrs. Harry Slanderslip. This 
lady is well known in social circles 
and has given many current events 
talks before the Mothers’ Club. She 
has a friend who is on the inside at 
Washington and is posted on most of 
the news that the newspapers do not 
dare to print. At the last meeting of 
the club she announced the intelli- 
gence that one of our members of 
Congress has a nephew who, before 
the war, was on the road selling tea- 
pots for a crockery concern. She se- 
cured this information direct from 
another drummer whose divorced wife 
is a cousin of a school teacher who 
once applied for a job in Hart’s Lo- 
cation. 

2. Prof. Julius Calamity Howler. 
Professor Howler ran a close second 
on the poll to Mrs. Slanderslip. The 
professor is known throughout the 
state as the man who can talk the 
loudest and say the least of any man 
on the faculty. He has written sev- 
eral papers, one on “The Decline of 
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New Hampshire” 
“Why the State Is Going to the 
Dogs.” He can prove by government 
statistics that it is but a matter of a 
few months when the Amoskeag mills 
will be located in South Carolina, the 
Boston and Maine railroad will be in 
South Africa and the White Moun- 
tains will be in the South Sea Islands. 
Economic conditions, says the pro- 
fessor, coupled with the failure of our 
people to develop their natural re- 
sources, make it impossible for civi- 
lization to continue up in this corner 
of the country where we are so far 
away from everything. 

3. Ralph Rheostat. Ralph is one 
of the most progressive young men 
in New Hampshire and has lately 
taken up radio. Last night he got 
Quart City, Michigan, on a three-tube 
set. The night before he got Cherry 
Valley, Vermont, on a super-hetero- 
dyne. The night before he got Hun- 
gary just by sticking his head into the 
pantry. He has been able this 
spring to get most everything on his 
antenna except a job. His mother, 
however, has a splendid position in 
the bank, washing the stairs down 
during the night. If he continues to 
develop along scientific and progres- 
sive lines, it is the intention of Ralph’s 
friends to bring him forward this fall 
as a candidate for the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature. It is believed that 
he can develop some apparatus event- 
ually that will get an amendment to 
the constitution to remove the word 
“proportional.” 

4. Honorable Harrison Huff. Mr. 
Huff’s splendid support in this con- 
test comes from his activity in the 
great struggle between the Funda- 
mentalists and the Darwinians, as 
well as in all public spirited move- 


and another on 
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ments against the established order. 
He believes that some men are de- 
scended from monkeys but is by no 
means prepared to concede that all of 
them are. He has therefore with- 
drawn his support from both the 
Orthodox and the Liberal wings of 
the church and stands ready to unite 
with others in a new church founded 
along right lines. He is against the 
Republican party because of too much 
oil and the Democrats, he says, do 
not have oil enough. He favors a 
third party which shall stand for the 
people. The Soviet form of govern- 
ment he advocates for New Hamp- 
shire as a step in the right direction, 
but careful study of Bolshevist con- 
ditions has convinced him that what 
they need over in Moscow is the New 
England town meeting with a three- 
year term for selectman. 

5. Fifth and last on the poll, barely 
winning over a field of worst-citizen 
competitors, is John Calhoun Gallout, 
who was a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Senate in 1888, the year of the 
big snow storm. Mr. Gallout is prom- 
inent as a speaker in every public con- 
vention or assemblage where the pre- 
siding officer will recognize him. 
He is an orator of the old school and 
a stout defender of the Declaration of 
Independence. He claims that the 
first step back to normalcy should be 
a repeal of the last three amendments 
to the Constitution and a restoration 
of the working men’s clubs with saw- 
dust on the floor. He and Mrs. Gall- 
out have no children, but they are 
firmly convinced that the Little Red 
Schoolhouse is the proper thing for 
the rising generation. “If it was good 
enough for Daniel Webster, why ain’t 
it good enough for the kids today?” 
is the way he expresses it. 











THE GHOST 


By Atice D. O. GREENWooD 


Come look in my mirror here and see 
This ghost that’s always confronting me, 

This little old woman whose faded eyes 
Gaze into my own in mild surprise. 

I placed a rose in my hair to-day 
’She did the same though her locks are gray. 


-She’s always looking at me just so, 
As though she were someone I ought to know, 
For the life of me though I can not place, 


Oy rg 


That thin gray hair, and that wrinkled face, 
And yet somehow when I see her there 
She reminds me of someone I’ve seen 
somewhere. 


oe 


Ri en sees a es EO 


But its only a little while ago, 
Surely not more than a year or so, 
Since a young girl came and went in her 
stead, 





Her hair was brown and her cheeks were 
red. 
What pretty dresses she used to wear, 
A rose at her belt and one in her hair. 


And she always smiled when I bowed or 
spoke, 
Seemed taking life as a royal joke. 
Alas! she’s gone, and in her place, 
This little old woman with wrinkled face. 





ipo 


Who are you, I say, that stand and stare, 
When I powder my face, and frizz my hair? 
Who are you that thrusts your face be- 
tween 
My own and that girlish face, once seen? 
Answer I pray you, and speak the truth. 
She says I’m the ghost of your vanished 
youth. 














EDITORIAL 


i ys other day, being obliged to wait 
for a car in a heavy snow storm, we 
took refuge beneath the awning of a 
nearby store, and whiled away the time 
with the rather feminine occupation of 
gazing in to the show window. We saw 
exhibited there a large number of ob- 
long boxes filled with little domino like 
counters, white in color, and decorated 
with quaint flower like figures of orien- 
tal design. In other words, the window 
was ,filled with that present day fad 
“Mah Jongg.” 

Languidly we gazed out through the 
falling snow with our thoughts center- 
ing idly upon the objects we had just 
noticed. We recalled the first time we 
had seen a Mah Jongg set, then some- 
thing of a curiosity. We thought of how 
the craze had gradually spread until it 
began to attack some of our best friends 
and dragged them into that heartless ob- 
livion of a person devoted to a hobby. 
We conjectured in our mind as to the 
future of the game, trying to picture its 
introduction into some circles which are 
still uncontaminated and loyal to the 
old standby’s of poker and bridge. And 
then gradually the dreamily drifting 
snowflakes began to take form before 
our eyes and we saw a vision........ 


It was during the Legislature of 1925 
that that veteran Legislatress and crusa- 
der, Mrs. Bartlett of Raymond, decided 
to bring about a reform in the basement 
of the State House. Only two years 
before Mrs. Bartlett had fearlessly 
bearded stern old Admiral Murdock be- 
fore the public health committee and 
recommended to him sulphur and molas- 
ses as a cure for ill temper. With the 
same dauntless courage she now des- 
cended to the State House basement with 
several sets of Mah Jongg beneath each 
arm. She found there the usual cortege 
of politicians gathered about the card 
tables with that basement bonhomme 
which knows no party lines. Bursting 
in upon -them she resolutely swept the 
cards and counters from the tables and 


deposited upon each, one of her oblong 
boxes with a deftness which left them 
dazed and speechless. Then carefully 
inverting one box and pouring the shiny 
counters upon the table, she cooly in- 
formed them that the many years’ regime 
of vulgar card games which had pre- 
vailed in the basement was now at an 
end, and that she was about to teach 
them the noble game of Mah Jongg. 

It is doubtful how the grizzled poli- 
ticians would have received this final in- 
vasion of woman into the citadel of poli- 
tics had not handsome Bill Price, the 
carefully groomed scion of Lisbon, risen 
to the occasion, and with a courtly bow 
and an unadulterated gall, signified the 
gratification of the entire group at her 
kind offer. The first awkwardness hav- 
ing been bridged over by the ever ready 
Bill, Mrs. Bartlett proceeded to explain 
the workings of the new game. 





“The counters with which we play are 
called ‘tiles,’ said she, “and are arranged 
about the table in a square, making a 
solid wall.” 

Some delay was caused at this point 
by the withdrawal of Ben Couch and 
Merrill Shurtleff whose instincts as law- 
yers and lobbyists revolted at the idea of 
a game composed of a solid wall with no 
loop holes. Their discourteous with- 
drawal, however, was made up by the 
added interest of Olin Chase, who at the 
mention of “tiles,” began to glance at 
the floor and raise his right foot dream-- 
ily as if seeking an invisible railing. 





“In Mah Jongg,” continued Mrs. 
Bartlett, “we have three suits instead of 
four, which you have in the filthy card 


games. These suits are called ‘bamboos, 
characters, and circles.’ There are nine 
of each.” 


At this remark Jim Lyford began to 
show some interest in the game, stating 
that his long suit would be ‘characters’ 
as he had many times been able to as- 
sume more than nine in the political 
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game, but that he would leave the “bam- 
boos” to his friend, Ray Stevens, who 
was deeply interested in the length of 
trout in Grafton County. 

The self appointed teacher :then in- 
formed them that in this game there 
were four winds,—North, South, East 
and West—and that each player imper- 
sonated one wind, the selection being 
made by a thtow of the dice. This step 
was carried out with some difficulty be- 
cause Bill Callahan of Keene who at- 
tempted to throw the dice was so accus- 
tomed to violent gesticulations that he 
knocked over the wall of tiles, but the 
difficulty was solved by Senator Cou- 
lombe of Berlin who handled the dice 
quite skilfully even within the confines of 
the wall. 


The game began to progress quite 
rapidly at this point for all the politicians 
were well equipped to play the part of 
“winds,” be they North, South, East or 
West, and to change at will. But when 
George Duncan began to talk single tax, 
and Ora Craig state politics, the wind be- 
came so strong that it was hard to keep 
the tiles on the table. Following this one 
of the players used the term “rubber 
duck” and the game had to be called off 
while explanations were made to a by- 
stander, ex-Governor John Bartlett, who 
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thought that he had said, “lame duck.” 

Just at this point the Hon. Wesley 
Adams suddenly shouted “pung,” but 
when Mrs. Bartlett called for him to 
show his counters, explaining that 
“pung” meant three of a kind, he with- 
drew his statement in some confusion, 
explaining that he was watching two 
state senators and a bootlegger who hap- 
pened to be coming through the door 
when he spoke. 





By this time the game was nearing its 
end, and each player was striving des- 
perately to match up his hand in order 
that he might cry, “Mah Jongg,” signi- 
fying that he had won. When it was 
known that a hand of “heavenly twins” 
would count its owner double some jeal- 
ous glances were cast at Jim Lyford 
and Ray Stevens, the “gold brick twins” 
of a session before. The excitement was 
now intense. Captain John G. Winant 
had skilfully and laboriously succeeded 
in matching his hand, but while he was 
trying to think of what he was to say 
to indicate the fact, the door opened and 
George H. Moses, a cigarette between 
his lips, strolled nonchalantly in, calmly 
extracted a carefully matched hand from 
his coat sleeve, laid it upon the table, and 
in a slightly bored tome, said, “Mah 
Jongg.” 





PROHIBITION 


That constant bone of contention will be the special topic of the 


May issue of the Granite Monthly. 

















PRIZE WINNERS IN THE GRANITE MONTHLY 
HIGH SCHOOL CONTEST 


of the winning manuscript in 

the GRANITE MONTHLY con- 
test among High School pupils in the 
state. Miss Margaret Jean Mac- 
Gregor of the Manchester High 
School was the author of this essay. 
The originality of her thought and 
the concise clarity with which she ex- 
pressed it won the decision of the 
judges, Mr. Harlan C. Pearson, form- 
er editor of the GRANITE MONTHLY; 
Mrs. A. H. Harriman, prominent in 
New Hampshire education; and the 
present editor of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY. 

Miss Lucille Whipple of Milford 
High School won the second prize 
with a. beautiful description written 
under the caption, “Why New Hamp- 
shire Appeals to Me.” Her contribu- 
tion was considered the best among 
twenty-two written upon the same 
subject. 

The inferior sex was recognized in 
the awarding of the third prize, for it 
goes to Gordon F. Palmer of Laconia 
High School. Mr. Palmer’s contribu- 
tion was a true narrative of a histori- 
cal nature, entitled, “A Home that 
Journeyed Far.” 

Honorable mention is made of 
Themia Apostal of the Walker School, 
Concord, Earl C. Knowlton, Concord 
High School, and Miss Dorothy A. 
Gilkerson of Franklin High School. 
Themia Apostal writes on “My Com- 
ing to America,” a true account of 
his journey from Albania. He is six- 
teen, has been in this country three 
and a half years, has learned English, 
and reached the first year of Junior 
High School. His account of his 
journey to America is well written 
and would be worthy of commenda- 
tion if it had been produced by a boy 
who had lived here all his life and had 
the advantage of writing in his native 
tongue. Earl C. Knowlton writes of 


“(yy Being Oneself” is the title 


his greatest ambition, which is so 
unique as to focus the attention of his 
readers. Miss Dorothy Gilkerson 
writes on “My Most Thrilling Ad- 
venture” and has a rather cleverly 
thought out plot for her story. All 
these manuscripts will appear in the 
pages of the GRANITE MonrHLyY. 
Much could be said concerning the 
other manuscripts submitted. They 
were sixty-three in number. Twenty-two 
students, sixteen girls and six boys, 
wrote on “Why New Hampshire Ap- 
peals to me.” Six students, five girls 
and one boy, wrote on “My Most Thrill- 
ing Adventure ;” two girls and one boy 
wrote on “My Greatest Ambition.” 
These were the three subjects suggested 
by the GRANITE Montuty. In addition 
to these, thirty-two pupils, including six- 
teen girls and sixteen boys, wrote on vari- 
ous topics of their own choosing. In 
other words, thirty-nine girls and twenty- 
four boys participated in the contest. 
From the point of view of the state 
magazine, the explanations of “Why 


New Hampshire Appeals to Me” 
were most interesting. There was 
a great unanimity in these. They all 


mentioned New Hampshire’s history 
and fine traditions, her great men, but 
most of all, they spoke of her scenery, 
and almost every manuscript was de- 
voted largely to an enthusiastic de- 
scription of New Hampshire’s lakes, 
brooks, rivers, mountains, the win- 
ter sports and the bracing air, and 
not a few describe the charm of our 
New Hampshire homes in winter; the 
soft glow from the windows’ on the 
snow on winter nights; the roaring 
fire in our New England homes. 
Many mentioned her industrial and 
agricultural opportunities, but on the 
whole the boys and girls seem to feel 
that the great advantages of New 
Hampshire are her beautiful scenery, 
her climate, her educational oppor- 
tunities, her people and her home life. 
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Clippings From the State Press 


Moses 


Moses was elected to stay at home. 
We cannot help feeling sorry. Moses 
would have been a valuable member of 
the Republican National convention 
which is going to nominate Coolidge 
and draft the party platform. Moses 
wanted to go to the convention; other- 
wise he would not have allowed his name 
to be printed on the ballot. 

He was badly defeated because he 
did not rightly read the temper of the 
people of the state. No one believes for 
a moment that Mr. Moses’ idea that 
he should go as an unpledged delegate 
was a deep seated conviction. He 
wanted to test his strength and it is 
possible now that he wishes he had not 
been so obstinate and cocksure that he 
could go to the convention on his own 
terms. Sometimes voters have long 
memories and fail to forgive. Perhaps 
he thought they had both forgotten and 
forgiven, but apparently they had not. 

It is surpprising how the voters in 
even the smallest hamlets in the State 
remembered and would neither forget 
nor forgive. All this may have a bene- 
ficial result and the lessan taught by 
Tuesday’s vote may be a wholesome 
one. It certainly will keep George 
wondering from now until the votes 
are counted after the election in 1926. 

—Miulford Cabinet 








If the friends of George H. Moses cut 
the men on the Republican ticket of del- 
egates to the republican national con- 
vention,-and vote only. for the women 
and Mr. Moses, how much better are 
they than the so called Progressives who 
make selection other than that chosen 
for the regular party ticket? It is most 
certainly a mistake if they do this. And 
if the leaders want to bring back the 
state of New Hampshire into the Repub- 
lican column they must quit reading out 
of the party every voter who offers a 


word of criticism. The voters of to-day 
are an independent bunch, but they can 
be depended upon to vote a reasonably 
straight ticket if they are properly treat- 
ed. But when you tell a man that you 
“have no use for him,” or that he must 
do exactly as you wish him to or get out, 
you must not be disappointed if he gets 
out. And then the party loses votes, be- 
cause he does not usually get out alone. 
We do not expect every man to think ex- 
actly as does his neighbor. A man may 
criticise a nominee, and yet vote for 
him. But if you tell him to keep his 
mouth shut, you will find that he will 
talk the more. —Journal Transcript 
Mentally, at least, Senator Moses 
will join the presidential prim- 
ary law with the prohibition law as 
“jackass statutes.” 
—Concord Monitor-Patriot 
As the electricity wavered, Tues- 
day evening, at the polling places, 
and then expired altogether, the oft 
repeated but unanswered query was 
suggested again: “Where was Moses 
when the light went out?” 
—Rochester Courier 








It is safe to conclude that “Tom- 
my Carens” knows a little more 
about what was “seething under the 
surface” in New Hampshire than he 
did when he wrote that article for the 
Granite Monthly. —Monadnock Breeze 


Oil 

How long has this country got to 
stand for the ridiculous stuff which 
is being sent out from Washington? 
A witness from Chicago tells a story. 
Asked if he knows this of his own 
knowledge he admits that he does 
not. Asked if it was told him by 


anyone who actually did know it, and 
he admits that it was not, That it was 
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only street rumors. The disreputable 
woman witness who has testified sev- 
eral times before the senatorial com- 
mittee investigating Attorney General 
Daugherty Saturday gave a mess of 


“hearsay” guff. She had no facts 
with which to back up her statements. 
And the dignified senatorial com- 


mittee listened to this for three hours. 
The country is surfeited with these 
lies! And the Congressional Record 
is broadcasting them with the aid of 
the daily press, to the four corners 
of the world. Is that what we send 
men to Washington for? The twaddle 
given in as “evidence” would dis- 
grace the worst band of scandal mon- 
gers ever gathered together. It is 
time the better class of men in the 
Senate awoke to a realization of what 
they are doing, or aiding in doing. 
—Franklin Journal 


Well Said 


A drunken automobile driver in 
Franklin the other day received a sen- 
tence of 60 days in the house of cor- 
rection. Had it not been for his 
vouth the judge would have given jail 
sentence. A few such sentences as 
this would assist in freeing our high- 
ways from such menaces. 

—Bristol Enterprise 


Challis for Governor 
The main question now is did Major 
Knox or Capt. Winant gain by the re- 
cent presidential primary in their as- 
spiration for the governorship, and if 
so, which gained the most? Maybe a 
dark horse was born. Capt. Challis 

has become a surprise individual. 
—Laconia News & Critic 








In commenting on _ the _ possible 
candidacy of Capt. Frank H. Challis 
for governor, the Laconia News and 
Critic says: “As we did not vote for 
Frank in this late engagement, we 
should not view the candidacy with 
enthusiasm; but those who put him 
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in, lifted him and put a new song 
in his mouth, we shall expect would 
turn to help the candidacy with con- 
siderable vigor.” Well, we marked Mr. 
Challis’s name at the primary, but we 
did so, reckoning that we were voting 
for Calvin Coolidge and not for Frank 
H. Challis. —Rochester Courier 


Those Slickers Are Smart 


With splendid forethought the 
Travelers’ Aid Society is sending out 
caution to the unsophisticated Democrats 
who expect to dare the perils of New 
York at the next National Convention. 
Fear has been general that some guile- 
less delegates might be lured into some 
high-priced roof garden. But the Trav- 
elers’ Aid has come to the rescue. Warn- 
ings are being sént to all the prospective 
delegates. 

“Don’t forget your wife,” reads one 
salutary bit of advice. 

It is hoped that each delegate will tie a 
red string around his second half to re- 
mind him of his better half. 

“Don’t forget your wits,” is another 
caution. 

Wits lost in New York can not be re- 
covered. 

Don’t forget your round-trip ticket,” 
is another suggestion. 

“Visitors should not become excited 
because of the size or strangeness of the 
place,” continues the warning bulletin. 
“They must keep their heads, for to lose 
them leads to the very pitfalls which 
they wish most to avoid. The effusive 
stranger who volunteers information is 
dangerous. Don’t take everything for 
granted. Don’t gamble with strangers, 
and remember that conversation in hotel 
lobbies is public property and may be 
used in attempts to trap you before you 
leave town.” . 

After such wholesome advice, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any wary Democrat: can 
be led astray in the great big wicked city. 
But you can never tell. Those slickers 
down there are smart. 

—Laconia Democrat 
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MOISE VERRETTE 

Moise Verrette, a former member of the 
governor’s council and for four years mayor 
of Manchester, was born in Stanfield, P. Q., 
67 years ago. He died in Manchester, March 
25, 1924. 

The political career of Mr. Verrette was 
unique. Without training of any kind in pub- 
lic affairs he was drafted by the Democratic 


tration, however, were pleasant throughout 
his term of service. 

In 1918, Mr. Verrette was nominated for 
mayor of Manchester to succeed Harry W. 
Spaulding, Republican, was elected by a large 
majority and again established a precedent by 
holding the offices of councilor and mayor 
simultaneously. In his second term he was 
ill a great deal of the time, and when he left 





party in 1917, to be its candidate for a mem- 
ber of the governor’s council. He was elect- 
ed by a large majority under the slogan “a 
business man’s candidate.” He was the first 
French citizen to become a member of the 
council in this state. In the council he was 
the minority member with four Republican 
colleagues and a Republican governor, Henry 
W. Keyes. His relations with the adminis- 


the office he was broken in health. 

Mr. Verrette’s survivors are his widow 
Mrs. Virginie P. Verrette, and his sons, Ver- 
gile M. Verrette, who was his father’s sec- 
retary during his mayoralty; Lionel G. Ver- 
rette; Avite J. Verrette, a veteran of the 
World War; Armand L. Verrette and the 
Rev. Adrien Verrette, one of the priests of 
St. George French Catholic parish. 





MAJOR SAMUEL SLADE PIPER 
Died, in Manchester, February 19, Major 
Samuel Slade Piper, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. 
Major Piper was a Civil War veteran with 
a distinguished record and for over thirty 
years was commander of the old First Light 


Battery. He was for many years a prominent 
business man of Manchester and was the first 
postmaster to occupy the present federal build- 
ing in that city. He was appointed postmas- 
ter April 19, 1890. and assumed office, May 11, 
1890. The removal to the then new building 
at the corner of Chestnut and Hanover strrets 
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took effect on Saturday night, January 31, 
1891, and the postal force was ready for busi- 
ness the following Sunday. Major Piper 
proved a good postmaster and was much liked 
by the staffs under him. 

Major Piper was born in Lyme in 1840, the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. James Piper. He went 
to Manchester in 1850 and was employed for 
some time in the old Manchester Print Works 
and later in the Amoskeag mills. 

In August, 1861, only seven months after 
his marriage to Harriet Cahoon Porter of 
Manchester, Major Piper enlisted in the Civil 
War. He and his brother entered the state 
service in the First Light Battery of New 
Hampshire, which was mustered into service 
of the government on September 26, 1861. 
The Major first received the appointment of 
sergeant of the Fourth Section, gun detach- 
ment, served three years and was mustered 
out September 25, 1864. He engaged in a large 
number of important battles. 

In January, 1865, Major Piper returned to 
the army and was stationed in the quarter- 
master’s department in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley and later in the quartermaster’s depart 
ment at City Point, Va., serving in that de- 
partment when Lee surrendered. 

In 1867, at the request of Gov. Frederick 
Smythe, Major Piper reorganized the war 
battery and was its commander, while in the 
state service, for 32 years. 

In 1877-78 the Major served his ward in the 
State Legislature and was clerk of the com- 
mittee on military affairs, which revised the 
New Hampshire militia laws. 


JUDGE JOHN W. ROWELL 

Judge John W. Rowell, aged 88 years, the 
first chief justice of Vermont, died at his 
home in Randolph, Vt., February 13, 1924. 

Mr. Rowell was born in Lebanon, June 9, 
1835. At an early age he removed to Ver- 
mont and attended the common schools and 
prepared for college in Randolph. He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL. D. from 
the University of Vermont in 1893 and the 
same degree from Middlebury in 1913. He 
wrote the Constitutional History of Vermont. 


DR. EUGENE A. WASON 


Dr. Eugene A. Wason of Milford died 
February 28, following a long illness. 

Dr Wason was a veteran of the Civil War, 
past commander of the State G. A. R., a 
graduate of the Dartmouth Medical school 
and for many years a leading physician. He 
was affiliated with the Masonic order and 
Masons conducted his funeral. 


FRANCIS A. PERRY 


Francis A. Perry, the oldest male resident 
of Keene, three times mayor of the city and 
for many years superintendent of the rail- 
road construction and repair ‘shops ithere; 
died February 19, 1924. Had he lived until 
the twenty- -second of the month he would 
have been ninety-five years of age. 

While a representative to the Legislature 
he was chosen as a member of the governor’s 
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party to attend the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
He had been a resident of Keene since 1853. 

Mr. Perry was born in Wolfeboro, Febru- 
ary 22, 1829. His early days were passed in 
Wolfeboro and Ossipee. At the time of his 
death he was the only surviving charter mem- 
ber of the Keene Lodge of the Temple, A. F. 
and A. M. 


LILLA INGALLS FELCH 
Lilla Ingalls Felch of Sunapee, 
Albert D. Felch, was born in East 
ton, Mass., 
9, 1924. 
Mrs. Felch was educated in the schools of 
her native town and later graduated from 
the Massachusetts Normal school in Worces- 
ter. She was for several years a successful 
teacher in the public schools of that city. Her 
marriage to Mr. Felch occurred in 1888. She 
was a valued member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church in Sunapee and from _ that 
church her funeral was held on March 12. 


GEORGE H. EAMES, SR. 

George H. Eames, Sr., former mayor of 
Keene died February 18th, 1924. 

Mr. Eames was born in Swanzey, May 235, 
1874, a son of Henry and Eliza Ann (Brown) 
Eames. He had lived in Keene since 1870. 
He worked as clerk in the stores in Keene a 
few years and later, with Loren W. Towne, 
built a store for wholesale and retail selling 
of grain, and the store is now known as G 
H. Eames and Son. In 1883, Mr. Eames 
built a grain mill for grinding at Ashuelot, 
which was later sold. 


wife of 
Temple- 
August 17, 1858. She died March 


WILLIAM P. GILMAN 


William P. Gilman, one of the best known 
Grand Army men in Franklin, died at his 
home on Summit street, March 16, 1924. He 
was seventy-six years old on May 20 of last 
year. He was born in Bristol, a son of Wig- 
gin and Fanny (Plummer) Gilman. He en- 
listed in the second company of the First 
New Hampshire Cavalry and took part in 
many engagements, being wounded and forced 
to use crutches from the days of the Civil 
War to the time of his death. Mr. Gilman 
died from cerebral hemorrhage with which 
he was stricken. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of George F. Sweatt Post, G. A. R., and 
had been commander of the Post. 


FRED PARSONS 


Fred Parsons died March 16, 1924, in 
Franklin. Mr. Parsons was fifty-three 
years old and was born in Colebrook. He 
had been a prominent business man in that 
town, being identified with the lumber busi- 
ness and also with the summer hotel busi- 
ness. For several years, in company with his 
mother, Mrs. Clara Parsons, he operated what 
was known as the Hampshire Inn, a popular 
summer resort in Columbia, near Colebrook 
Village, and situated on the Parsons farm, 
his boyhood home. Previously he owned and 
operated a summer hotel property at Dix- 
ville Notch. He had been ill for a year or 
more, 














WEAR A 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
VIRGIN WOOL 


SUIT 


THREE ATTRACTIVE 
PATTERNS: 


Blue, Black and White Pin Check, and 
Gray with Blue Stripe. 14 ounce 
goods, 56 inches wide. 


$3.75 per yard 


THEY STAND THE WEAR OF 
EVERY DAY LIFE. ASK THE 
MAN WHO WEARS ONE. 


ORDER To-DAY. 


N. H. CO-OP. MKT. ASSN. 
377 ELM STREET 


A SALE 


DR. WALTER T. GOODALE 
ANTIQUE COLLECTION 


A GILBERT STUART PORTRAIT 


EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 
TEA SET 


A RARE INDIAN BASKET 
COLLECTION 


Also a general line of 


Antiques - Silverware - Jewelry 


The Dr. Goodale collection abounds 
in choice pieces of china, glass, silver 
and furniture. 


Description and particulars on request 


WE BUY ANTIQUES 


DERBY’S 


30 NORTH MAIN STREET 














Manchester, - N. H. Concord, - N.H. 
COME TO DO YOU WISH YOUR 
RADIO || WOMAN’S CLUB 
HEADQUARTERS 


for 


RADIO Without Regrets 


WE ESPECIALLY RECOMMEND 


FEDERAL and DeFOREST 


RADIO EQUIPMENT 


with a thorough understanding of the 
comparative performance of all pres- 
ent popular radio sets, we state the 
fact that either Federal or Deforest 
will positively excell. 


No set considered sold by us until 
customer is pleased with performance. 


French's Studio Shop, Inc. 


81-83 HANOVER ST. 
Manchester, - N.H. 








REPRESENTED IN 


THE GRANITE 
MONTHLY? 


Consult your president 
regarding our plan for pro- 
moting club activities. 

Would it not be an honor 
to your club to have an arti- 
cle from your pen in the 
New Hampshire State mag- 


azine? 
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BRONZE 


HONOR ROLLS AND MEMORIAL TABLETS 


<. Rp Ore a Rane 


MODELED 


CAST AND 


FINISHED 





121 MERRIMAC ST. 





ALBERT RUSSELL AND-SONS COMPANY 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 











So called “stupidity” on the part of 
echool children is often due to eye 
strain. 


If your child is backward, let us 
examine it’s eyes at once—don’t wait} 


**An ounce of prevention is worth 
@ pound of cure”’ 


BROWN & BURPEE 
OPTOMETRISTS 


MANCHESTER - CONCORD 


Our Mr. Brown is in Concord every 
Tuesday and Thursday 





We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 


We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, write 
or telephone us and we will be pleased 
to help you find exactly the kind of a 
place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Estate to 
sell we can be of service to you and 
would be glad to list your property. 


Our Insurance department can handle 
your Fire and Automobile Insurance 
problems anywhere in New Hampshire. 
Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Company 


William E. Sleeper, Proprietor. 


53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Tel. 275 
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